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The Editor Says 


A NEW ERA 


HE decade of the thirties is gone. 

We enter not only upon a new year 

but upon a new era, the course of 
which few will have the temerity to fore- 
cast. For most of the world the past 
decade was one of uncertainty and ap- 
prehension. The early thirties saw the 
greatest economic upheaval in modern 
history, an earth-encircling catastrophe 
that set in motion powerful forces which 
have exerted incalculable influence on 
the governments and peoples of the 
world. 


In Europe these forces finally gen- 
erated a terrible war, the outcome of 
which is still in the realm of conjecture, 
although the extent of the resulting 
misery and death can hardly be exagger- 
ated. Of only one thing may we be cer- 
tain as we begin the new year, and that 
is that despite man’s recorded experience 
through the centuries, the development 
of his intellect, and the enrichment of his 
cultural life, he still retains vestiges of 
the savage. Essentially the spiritual dis- 
tance between the civilized European 
and the primitive African is very short, 
too short for the exaltation of race in the 
light of the spectacle of horror which is 
being staged by the “superior” race as 
the year 1939 nears its end. 


And yet those of us in America who 
have worn the gyves forged by racial 
contempt look upon the new era that is 
being ushered in with undiminished 
hope. We realize that the economic col- 
lapse of the thirties stimulated the rise 
and development of the forces of re- 
ligious bigotry and racial intolerance. 
By the same token it quickened the 
dormant forces of democracy and civil 
liberty. We have faith that in the ap- 
proaching conflict between these two 
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forces the spirit of good-will will tri- 
umph over the spirit of hate, that the 
ideal of democracy will prevail over the 
ideal of ordained racial superiority. 


We have reason for this hope, and jus- 
tification of this faith. Our history has 
been without parallel and without pre- 
cedent in many noteworthy respects. We 
have suffered from brutal economic ex- 
ploitation, beginning with slavery and 
ultimately including peonage and indus- 
trial exclusion. Political disfranchise- 
ment has perpetuated our economic im- 
potency. Custom and law have sanc- 
tioned social ostracism. 


But the oppression of the Negro, while 
not absent in some form in every section 
of the country, has never been a part of 
national policy. Constitutionally, the 
Negro is a citizen. His citizenship rights 
have been and are continually invaded 
but he still has the right to oppose that 
invasion in the courts. And it is apparent 
that if the deliberate oppression of the 
Negro ever becomes a matter of national 
policy, it will be the sign that the Ameri- 
can experiment in democracy has failed. 


Such a tragic contretemps is not with- 
out the realm of possibility. But we do 
not believe that it will come to pass be- 
cause in America there have been amaz- 
ing and significant contradictions in the 
treatment of the Negro. Simultaneously 
with exploitation millions of dollars 
have been given for Negro education by 
individuals, by foundations, by the Fed- 
eral government itself. There has been 
increasing recognition of the Negro’s 
achievements, intellectual, athletic, cul- 
tural. And there has always been a brave 
minority which has fiercely and unre- 
mittingly fought for the complete par- 
ticipation of the Negro on terms of 
equality in American life. These and 
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heir spiritual descendants are they who 
luring the thankless years strove for the 
ibolition of slavery and after slavery for 
the education of the Negro, and now seek 
‘conomic opportunity for the descen- 
fants of the slaves. 


And because of these the Negro looks 
to 1940 and is not dismayed. 


HEYWOOD BROUN " 


HE effectiveness of his stvle was 

not equaled by any of his contempo- 

raries and perhaps by none of his 
predecessors in the field of American 
journalism. It is difficult to describe. 
‘Piquant,” ‘“whimsical’’—these  adjec- 
tives are wholly inadequate to convey the 
extraordinary literary qualities which 
characterized his column, “It Seems to 
Me.” But of much greater importance 
than his style were his sincerity and cour- 
age—-sincerity which his bitterest op- 
ponents never questioned, courage which 
led him to challenge injustice wherever 
he found it and to defend with compel- 
ling power the rights of the weak. 


Not infrequently did he turn his at- 
tention to the problems of race, and no 
greater journalistic service has ever been 
rendered the Negro than by the observa- 
tions of Heywood Broun in the numer- 
ous articles which he wrote in his behalf. 
But he was not content merely to write 
about the Negro. He took an active part 
in movements designed to improve his 
status and to extend to him the rights of 
citizenship. 


The death of Heywood Broun in the 
closing days of the year 1939 was a tre- 
mendous loss to the Negro and to Amer- 
ica. We shall not soon see his like 
again. But it is not too much to expect 
that his influence on the treatment of the 
Negro in the daily press of America will 
remain as long as that press is free and 
committed to the preservation of the 
democratic ideal. 


WITH DISTINCTION 


HE vear 1939 witnessed the making 

of an inspiring record by Negroes in 

the field of law—a field difficult for 
young white men to achieve success in, 
and even more difficult for Negroes. We 
honor Raymond Pace Alexander for his 
brilliant and successful defense of two 
women accused of being the principals in 
the famous Philadelphia arsenic murder 
ring——a cause celebre in American crim- 
inal annals. Insofar as we know, a Negro 
attorney defending white women ac- 
cused of murder is without precedent in 
American history. The measure of this 
achievement is that, of the fifteen persons 
who have been tried, seven were found 
guilty and sentenced to death, six were 
found guilty and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, and the only two acquitted 
were defended by Raymond Pace Alex- 


ander. 


We likewise honor William Hastie, 
Thurgood Marshall, Leon Ransom, and 
W. A. Hughes, Jr., attorneys for the 
N.A.A.C.P., who with consummate skill 
conducted the case of Walter Mills, 
school principal in Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Maryland, which case involved wage 
discrimination on the basis of race. No 
more important legal victory has been 
won in the Negro’s long fight for status 
than is comprehended by this decision of 
Judge W. Calvin Chestnutt of the United 
States District Court, which grants an in- 
junction restraining the Anne Arundel 
County Board of Education from con- 
tinuing a wage differential on the basis 
of race and color. Here are two exam- 
ples of extraordinary achievement on the 
part of young colored men which deserve 
recognition and acclaim. 


So Qurssrdt Santer 








HERE are two traditions in the portrayal 

of Negro life and character, the realistic 

and the romantic, and it seems that they 
are coming into sharper contrast and conflict. 
This is more than the usual aesthetic controversy 
between realism and romanticism, for that is 
an issue of the past which realism has won de- 
cidedly, at least as far as seriously creative liter- 
ature is concerned. But as relating to Negro ma- 
terials, either the battle has to be fought all over 
again, belatedly ; or else there is something more 
to the issue in this field—and the latter, I think, 
is the case. A minority literature is likely to 
suffer the orphan’s fate of being forced always 
to wear hand-me-down, ill-fitting clothes. And 
even minority artistic spokesmen are apt to revel 
in these tatters of the past, especially if they 
once have been “elegant.” This accounts for 
some of the shoddy, second-hand romanticism 
that perenially pervades the Negro literature of 
this or any typical year. But, as has already 
been said, I think there is even more to it than 
that. 

What can it be—this additional something ? 
Well, it is surely obvious to all but Hollywood 
and the Southern obscurantists that there are 
several sorts of Negroes, in addition to those 
that never were except in the imagination and 
tradition of the school of official Southern 
romance. Even the progressive and creatively 
original Southern writers have abandoned these 
stereotypes, but for all that, they are still very 
much alive and unbelievably popular. We 
should stop to consider this, for not all of it is 
Southern obscurantism and regional propa- 
ganda. There is a legitimate appetite for the 
picturesque, the naive, the zestful and the ex- 
uberantly imaginative, and even in their bane- 
ful social misrepresentativeness, these traditional 
Negro types do have a deep human appeal that 
in some measure accounts for their wide vogue. 
They were, for example, the charm of “Green 
Pastures,” and against them realistically drab 
and drear characters, even though sociologically 
sound, have little chance in competition for 
general favor and interest. Putting it in a phrase, 
folk life, as poetically picturesque, enjoys a 
more than ten-to-one advantage over folk life 
as prosaically pictorial. A small section of re- 
formists, a disillusioned intelligentsia, will accept 
sociological realism, and an occasional wider 
hearing may come to it as in the recent vogue 
of Grapes of Wrath, but on the whole and in 
the long run, romantic versions of life, espe- 
cially minority life, are bound to have greater 
currency and popularity. 

Personally, in spite of the charm and the di- 
version, I vote for the realistic art of the “dry 
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ry Fields 
nd Green 
astures 


In this, the eleventh retrospective review of 
contemporary Negro literature and art, the 
author discusses the 1939 output of fiction, 


poetry, drama and music. 
@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


fields” even the parched meadows and _ the 
scorched earth of our contemporary social crises, 
as against the romantic art of the “green pas- 
tures.” We need more informative and _ less 
escapist literature and art. But that is not to 
ignore the general human inclination to lie 
down, mentally and emotionally, in the cool 
green shade beside pleasantly running waters. 
So it remains a very practical question for us 
partisans of truth in art to figure out what can 
and must be done about it. Here I think the 
literature of the year gives us a clue, and to 
those of us who have special interests in Negro 
materials and subject-matter, gives also a new 
hope. 

One form of realism can shorten the long 
odds against it, and that is poetic realism; for 
that, without making concessions to the truth, 
still manages somehow to lift the drab sordid- 
ness of the prosaic varieties of realism and give 
instead the warm human touch, the throbbing 
rhythm, the vital balance of contrast so neces- 
sary to an art that would make us see and feel 
and move rather than merely sit and stare and 
listen. Certainly here and there touches of a 
particularly successful poetic realism are to be 
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tected in Negro literature—amid, I admit, a 
rrific amount of realistic slag and romantk 
oss, but worth all the hard prospecting that 
takes to find it and all the patient refining 
d careful vouching that may be necessary to 
t it into accepted and profitable circulation. 


Such art combines beauty with truth, and re- 
nciles the dilemma of having to have one at 
he expense of the other. For some time now I 
ve had the conviction that not only the Ne- 
» writer, but whatever artist worked long and 
wd and deeply with Negro materials would 
id, by virtue of some things deeply character- 
stic of Negro life, the rare formula of poetic 
lism. And where it does crop out, we have, 
I am sure, the best of this or any vear’s produc- 
n 
Fiction, especially with this rare combina- 
} 


tion, should not be expected of the average 


writer, nor of a period like ours which is so 
inevitably commercial. Yet it is to be marveled 
t that unconventional fiction is so much the or- 
ler of the day. New types and new backgrounds 
re fairly frequent these days. Arna Bontemps, 
ifter a fine apprenticeship in the unromanti 
historical novel. follows his Black Thunder of 
veral years back with a novelette of the Hai- 
tian revolution, Drums at Dusk. He has a grand 
theme, the young aristocrat intrigued bv the 
impending slave revolt and dabbling back and 
forth between the moribund world of the Breda 
state and the rising black Haiti of the peasants. 
But for all the broad canvas and the carefully 
studied historical and local color, Drums at Dusk 
fails to be cither thrilling romance or moving 
realism. It is, however, a competent second novel 
in a field that promises a great deal. 


The Negro historical novel is still in the mak- 
ing, but we can begin to glimpse what it will 
be in its full stature, with the homely epic char- 
acter and unusually dramatic incident, in this 
book. In pioneering quality, Drums at Dusk is 
most significant, but it falls between the old and 
the new traditions. 


So does another ambitious historical novel by 
two white writers, Roland Barker and William 
Doerflinger, a semi-realistic romance of the 
slave trade entitled The Middle Passage. So 
livided are the two parts of the canvas, and so 
lifferent their brush-strokes, that one can almost 
imagine that it was a divided assignment. 


Some commendable research has dug up vivid 
ind true details of the slave trade, particularly 
ibout the African slave raids, the trading com- 
pounds on the Guinea coast, and the ruthless 
nter-tribal wars that fed the slave markets. 
Against this admirably realistic background, 


however, a melodramatic romance acts itself 
through, in too swashbuckling a fashion to be 
either convincing or in key. Stephen Bishop’s 
blighted romance, his desperate resort to slave 
trading, his gradual conformation to type, his 
bitter feuds with his ship companions and trade 
rivals, and his final disappointment when, on 
his return for his last cargo, he finds his Emilia 
married to the Spanish trader, Esperanza, all 
move on another stage, and not until the ironic 
escape from capture by the British brig tracking 
down the outlawed slavers does the main plot 
mesh in effectively with the sub-plot. Again, 
then, a good beginning in an important new 
vein of historical material: or better than a 
mere beginning if we recall last vear’s slave 
melodrama, The Dead Go Overboard, for in 
VWiddle Passage the local color is genuine. 


We now come to an interesting but painful 
contrast, with some of the worst and best of 
Southern fiction on our hands. In fact we have, 
literary traditions 
Two of them are 


interestingly enough, four 
represented in four books. 
traditional and stereotyped; two, modern and 
pioneering. There is, on the one side, the senti- 
mental paternalism of the old Southern school, 
the carefully studied indifference of the Neo- 
Confederates. for whom Negroes are but so 
much necessary background and local color; 
and on the other, the modern humanist tradi- 
tion, folk-lore-ing the Negro with careful but 
not too-well-integrated realism, and the school 
of sociological realism integrating him with in- 
It Will Be Daybreak 
Proud. the sec- 


creasing skill and success. 


Soon tvpifies the first: fourne} 











Fiction 
Drums at Dusk—Arna Bontemps, Macmillan Co., New 


York, $2.50. 


The Middle Passage 
Doerflinger, Macmillan Co., New York, $2.50 


Some Like Them Short—William March, Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50. 


Journey Proud 
New York, $2.50. 


It Will Be Daybreak Soon—<Archibald Rutledge, 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, $1.25. 


Star Spangled Virgin—DuBose Heyward, Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, $2.00. 


O Canaan!—Waters E. Turpin, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York, $2.50 


Moses: Man of the Mountain—Zora Neale Hurston, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $3.00 


Let Me Breathe Thunder—William Attawavy, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., New York, $2.00 


Negro Narratives in These Are Our Lives, Federal 
Writers’ Project, edited by W. T. Couch, University 
of North Carolina Press, $2.00 


Bright Morning Star 


Richard Wright, in O'Brier 


Anthology, 1939 


ond ; Star Spangled Virgin, the third; and Some 
Like Them Short, the last. Here one really has 
the full gamut of Negro characterization ex- 
emplified. 

Archibald Rutledge is an old and honorable 
name; undoubtedly Jt Will Be Daybreak Soon 
is well-intentioned. But the practical upshot of 
this moribund paternalism is mawkish senti- 
mentality, unconvincing moralism, condescen- 
sion, and worse than these from the literary 
point of view, bad characterization. 

“Lifelong and affectionate association with 
the plantation Negro, who is, I think, the Ne- 
gro at his very best,” has produced a classic of 
the old-school attitude; a palpable misreading 
of fact and character in spite of the author's 
statement: “I frequently feel inferior to these 
humble and beloved people ; inferior in the most 
important thing in life, in matters pertaining to 
the human spirit, both here and hereafter.”’ One 
can understand, after reading this, why the Old 
South turned to Romance; it dared not face 
reality. 

journey Proud, by Thomasine McGehee, is, 
on the other hand, modernized ancient tradition. 
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Roland Barker and William 


Thomasine McGehee, Macmillan Co., 


It passes for realism, and is realism in part. The 
Old South of Virginia from 1845 to 1879 is 
carefully resurrected, and the lives of the 
Mackays and the Wyatts are lovingly docu- 
mented from ante-bellum ease and prosperity, 
through the shattering storm of Harpers Ferry 
and Wilderness, Cold Harbor and Petersburg, 
to post-bellum decadence and proud mainten- 
ance of tradition. But, if possible, more pride 
cometh after than went before the fall: this ts a 
tradition glossed over, steadily romanticized and 
only superficially representative. 


Not only are the Negro characters stereo- 
typed, but many human sides. of Southern life 
are as carefully omitted as in any prudish Vic- 
torian novel. In fact, Victorianism still survives 
in the Southern aristocratic tradition although 
elsewhere it is outmoded With no apparent 
conception of their own society, these figures 
move on in pasteboard serenity. Ellen asks her 
husband if the man who is to buy the estate 
“expected to take the Negroes,” and Thomas 
savs: “Of course! My Lord. what could he do 
without ‘°em!” 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the 
Southern tradition has been undone by en- 
lightened Southern writers, and among them 
none has a more honorable record than DuBose 
Heyward, the author of Star Spangled Virgir 
Chis time he has gone to the Virgin Islands for 
his background, and pens as usual a well-studied 
story. But this ironic idyll of the New Deal re- 
gime in the Islands, for all its careful technique, 
is not a moving portrait and it will not make a 
trilogy with Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters. 
Perhaps it is not intended so seriously, but 
Rhoda, star-spangled virgin with five children, 
and her primitivisms may pass with many read- 
ers for serious social portraiture. Mr. Heyward 
seems to be falling too much into the exoti 
formula of a child-like Negro, which is the pit- 
fall of the South Carolina school. 

In contrast, it is important to see what Wil- 
liam March does with a more enlightened and 
penetrating realism. There are twenty stories 
in Some Like Them Short, and only two are 
about Negroes. But some vears back I said, 
apropos of Mr. March’s Come In at the Door, 
here is the beginning of a new tradition in 
Southern fiction. The great stars of that day 
were William Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell and 
Thomas Wolfe. I felt then that the first was too 
doctrinaire and insistent: the second too mor- 
bid and introspective ; and the third too inchoate 
and kaleidoscopic. Truly great art has clarity, 
perspective, balance, sanity, and the human 
touch. March’s two stories of Negro character, 
Runagate Niggers and The Funeral, are the 
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jost significant bits of Southern fiction in this 

‘gard that I have ever read. Here is poetic 

alism at its best: and oddly enough, for all 
1¢ brevity and naturalness, there is more ef- 

ctive social indictment and protest, more ana- 
iomizing of the Southern regime, than in reams 
f Faulkner and Caldwell. 

Lafe Rockett’s share tenants complain and 
ink deeper into debt; they try to run away to 
Chicago, are intercepted by the sheriff, and are 
n their way back to Lafe’s farm when a North- 
erm newspaper woman hears the story from the 
nodern slave catchers, reports the case to Wash- 
ington, and Lafe is indicted for peonage by 
Federal agents. Six stacatto pages end with the 
ironic complaint of one of Lafe’s friends: “For 
two cents I'd move out of this country and go to 
some place where people still enjoy liberty. 
That’s how disgusted I am with this here coun- 
try, and I don’t much keer who knows it, 
either !” 

The Funeral is even more tragic, but with 
greater poetic depth. Reba, the cook’s little mis- 
treated child, is whipped for spying on the little 
white girl’s funeral. Her mother, in the thwarted 
role of the domestic, sees the child’s behavior 
mly in the light of the white folk’s command 
and pleasure, which to her are the laws of life 
itself. When she turns to the backyard after the 
busy spells of kitchen duty on the funeral sup- 
per, it is to find Reba hanging from the back- 
yard tree, for she too wanted kind words, a great 
to-do over her, a magnificent funeral. Here, too, 
the force of the social indictment flows natur- 
ally and justly from the mere description of 
scene and character; this is art, not a tract, 
tragedy rather than diatribes or dialectic. And 
when a reader finishes with the feeling, “this is 
the truth, the whole truth,” realism has really 
triumphed. 

In ineffectual contrast is a novel like Boss 
\fan, true enough in detail, but packed so over- 
full with harrowing incidents that it fails both of 
onviction and social understanding. Such raw- 
locument literature has its place, and has served 

social purpose, but it has one great failing: 
t isn’t literature. When this is fully realized, 
we shall prefer tracts that are not fictionalized 
ind fiction that is not tractarian. 

Four Negro writers conclude the year’s fic- 
tion, with increasing collective power and pen- 
ctration, but not in every case with completely 
successful literary grasp and style. Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Moses: Man of the Mountain might 
have escaped the category of fiction had her 
haracterization and dialogue been less sus- 
tained. And it would have been better so, for 
ifter all this is cleverly-adapted Green Pastures 





Zora Neale Hurston 


in conception, point of view, and execution. 
Genuine folk portraiture it is not; and, lacking 
the vital dramatization that superb acting gave 
to Green Pastures, it sinks back to the level of 
the original Roark Bradford. What if the stereo- 
typing is benign instead of sinister, warmly in- 
timate instead of cynical or condescending? It 
is still caricature instead of portraiture. Gay 
anecdotes there are aplenty, but somehow black 
Moses is neither reverent nor epic, two things 
I should think that any Moses, Hebrew, Negroid 
or Nordic, ought to be. 

Waters E. Turpin’s second novel has a great 
epical theme, the saga of a family living in 
Chicago after a successful transplantation from 
the deep South. The Benson family introduces, 
from intimate Negro portrayal, a new milieu 
into our current fiction, and essays for the first 
time on any grand scale the migration theme. 
But somehow there is lacking the increased ma- 
turity one should expect of a second novel after 
so good a first as These Low Grounds. O, 
Canaan! is needle-point realism, too detailed 
and close focused for epic sweep or deep social 
perspective. More than one reviewer has there- 
fore had to regard the book as a ground- 
breaker of merit rather than a definitive treat- 
ment of a novel and important theme. O, 
Canaan, too, could have gained by treating its 
theme less prosaically and with something of the 
fire of poetry and swift dramatic movement. 

Just that lilt which is missing in so much 
realism comes into the style of William Atta- 


~ 
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way’s first novel, Let Me Breathe Thunder. The 
title says so, and the narrative bears it out. 
Much ado has been made over the fact that this 
is not a novel of Negro character and situation. 
I thought that old Ghetto question was long 
since buried, but if it isn’t, let this novel heap 
the last spadeful. What is significant, beyond 
some excellent local color and picaresque narra- 
tion, is the strong naturalness of characterization 
and the subtly conceived human trio of Step, 
Ed and Hi Boy. The little Mexican waif is al- 
most a symbol, yet very much alive. I call this 
the second triumph of the poetic kind of real- 
ism, and it marks Attaway’s career as promise- 
ful. And should he never write of Negro life 
which is just as inconceivable as that he or any 
other free artist should write only of Negroes 
there will still be something Negro in the equa- 
tion. By that I do not refer to race or com- 
plexion, but to a brand of homely, folky im- 
agination which I regard as characteristically 
Negro. Let Me Breathe Thunder has that rare 
quality in the overtones of its prose-poetic style. 
Richard Wright, who has that quality too, 





Jacket design for “O! Canaan” 
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was to have published his first novel this year, 
but it has been delayed. Bnght Morning 
Star, regarded by many as his best short story, 
reappears, after its first publication in the .Veu 
Masses, in the Valhalla of O’Brien’s Best 
American Short Stories. It deserves this place, 
although personally I think it misses superlative 
greatness by an over-insistence on its theme and 
a redundancy that still betrays a young artist, 
albeit perhaps a young genius. The Caldwell 
influence has done much harm to many young 
writers, who pack it on too thick for credence 
and crisp flowing outline. An overdocumented 
or over-insistent realism is too prosy even for 
good prose. One can readily see the temptation 
to overdo and overstress, for Stribling, Caldwell 
and Faulkner had to tilt a risky tournament 
against the plumed Knights of the Confederacy 

Dixon, Page, Cohen, Roark Bradford, and 
Stark Young. But the best Southern fiction will 
come neither from the glamor boys nor from 
the calamity boys, but from the non-partisans to 
whom truth is dearer than either Marx or 
Caesar. 

Juvenile fiction continues to 
improve, as it should but as for 
a long time it didn’t. Publishers 
and authors are beginning to 
awaken to the possibilities ol 
this neglected market. Tobe, 
by Stella Sharpe, is a beautiful- 
ly pictorialized story for small 
children, and comes near to be- 
ing the long-awaited antidote 
for the “pickaninny” tradition. 
It has been tried before, but 
Tobe achieves it. more than 
half by virtue of its beautiful 
photographs. 

Junior, A Colored Boy of 
Charleston, bv Eleanor F. Lat- 
timore, a book for older chil- 
dren, has much of the same 
charm and inspirational lift. It 
has even touches, here and there, 
of social implications, as for in- 
stance in the appeal of the chil- 
dren for their unemployed 
seniors. William ( White’s 
Mouseknees reverts to the com 
tradition, but sympathetically 
so. It is a good West Indian 
picnic story, artistically carried 
through. Lion Boy, by Alden 
G. Stevens, goes to East Africa 
and presents well-documented 
tribal folk-lore. It, too, follows 
in the pioneer footsteps of the 
better fiction and like Erick 


Juvenile Fiction 


inior, A Colored Boy of Charleston—Ella Lattimore, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $2.00 


VUouseknee William C. White, Random House, New 
York, $1.75 
Stella Gentry Sharpe, Universit f North Ca 


olina Press, $1.00 


n Boy—Alden G. Stevens, Frederick A. Stokes ( 


New York $1.75 


Berrv’s work, offers American children for the 

first time a sane and fair idea of Africa. The 

importance of that, to the-Negro child particu- 
rly, cannot be over-estimated. 

Turning next to poetry, the yield is still 
meagre. One can scarcely believe that verse- 
making has so suddenly ceased, and I have 
much reason, from manuscript experience, to 
know that it has not. The financial depression 
has clipped Melpomene’s wings: poetry seldom 
paid, nowadays it bankrupts. A. S. Cripps, an 
English missionary, has succeeded in having the 
Oxford Press bring out a volume of serious but 
over-sophistic ated verse, a great deal of it of 
\frican locale or inspiration. Here and _ there 
ire important notes of insight and revaluation, 
is in The Dirge for Dead Porters; and in A 
Vashona Husbandman: 


? y I ’ ; t i i 
To drudge ’ ¢ 
Come watch hi hoe rain-mé é 
See h Y 1 } body } 


Gwendolyn Bennett has resumed writing in 
periodicals, and exhibits a maturing of a talent 
that always was promising. Her Threnody for 
Spain, in extended ode form, bears the quota- 
tion of two sample stanzas of considerable 
eauty and competence: 


‘The lovely names of Spain are hushed toda} 
Their music, whispering with a muted tone, 
Caresses softly mounds of restless clay 
Where urgent seeds of liberty were sown 
And from your soil and from the bone 
For those who quest anew a Golden Fleece, 
A sword will rise, undaunted from its sheath, 


To cleave a path for universal peace!” 


beneath, 


In the significant anthology, This Generation, 


edited by George Anderson and Eda Lou Wal- 
ton, Sterling Brown is represented by seven 
poems of his later “social criticism” vein, 7 rans- 
fer, Old Lem, Conjured, Colloquy of a Black 
and White Worker, Bitter Fruit of the Tree, 
Slim in Hell, Break of Day, and Glory, Glory. 
Here, too, is successful poetic realism, all the 
more so when the turn of thought is ironic and 
farcical than when it is socially indignant. The 
satire of Slim in Hell is effective social indict- 
ment and protest, perhaps more so than verse 
like Old Lem and Colloquy. However, we need 
more of both from one of the strongest of our 
younger poets. For there is Negro grief and 
traged\ that needs forceful telling : the grief, 
for example, of Mame, waiting for her mur- 
dered Big Jess, waylaid fireman on the Alabama 
Central : 


“Sweet Mame sits rocking, waiting for the whistle 
Long past due, babe, long past due 
The grits are cold, and the coffee’s boiled over, 


But Je s adone gone oaoy he done gone 


and there is Negro desperation also, on many 
minds though fewer tongues, as in this from 
Transfer: 


“But this is the wrong line we been ridin’, 
This route doan git us where we got to g 
Got t 


We can stand much, then doan stand no m 


git transferred to a new direction 


For the most effective social discussion and 
the most potent realism we must in the end, I 
think, turn to the drama. Yet here it seems to 
come so slowly: on the issue of the effective 
portrayal of Negro life, drama is still in the 
hands of the enemy: and of late in the hands 
of that difficult variety, the friendly enemy. The 
commercial theatre has increased the Negro 
vogue but has not capitulated yet either to com- 
plete truth or sincere art. famba’s Daughters, 
for instance, although it offered Ethel Waters 
a chance for a spectacular role, took a great 
deal of the balanced social documentation out 
of the original novel, and concentrated on a 
pitiful and almost moronic primitivism in Hagar 

good theatre but not necessarily good drama. 
Then along comes the new john Henry, with 
the potentialities of a moving folk epic, but 
throttled down to melodramatic pageantry and 
musical-comedy triteness in many of its big 
scenes. It is still doubtful whether Paul Robe- 
son’s talent and fine singing presence can make 
a success of this pastiche of the John Henry 
saga, that as a libretto has cast too green an eye 
toward Show Boat, Porgy and Green Pastures 
and as a musical score has set gems of genuine 
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folk-song in too stylized a matrix. The success 
curse of the stereotype was also on Swingin’ 
The Dream, where only the truly genuine Negro 
things like the dancers and the inset jazz, were 
moving. The rest was farce, and of the vaude- 
ville variety at that, but with The Hot Mikado 
still in circulation, it would appear that we are 
in for plenty of it. The Negro Macbeth, a fine 
thing in itself, has had a fearful progeny—all 
of them black sheep, in my opinion, except T he 
Swing Mikado. 

In more serious drama, the little-theatre groups 
are experimenting feverishly, but not as yet with 
great success. The Karamu Theatre produced 
Langston Hughes’ three-act drama of labor, 
The Front Porch. It proved to be not as strong 
as either Mulatto or Don’t You Want To Be 
Free. The Rose McClendon Players of New York 
presented several novelties, most promising 
among them George Norford’s “joy Exceeding 
Glory.” The Yale University Theatre presented 
Owen Dodson’s The Garden of Time. This 
second play of the talented author of The Divine 
Comedy is the most competent piece of play- 
writing that any of our young authors has yet 
turned out. Very skillfully it dramatizes, in 
beautiful prose poetry, the story of Jason and 
Medea, first in its ancient Greek setting and 
then, breaking over to a Southern analogue, the 
clandestine inter-racial romance of John and 
Miranda. With the good acting and superb set- 


Poetry and Drama 


Africa: Verses—A. S. Cripps, Oxford University 


Press, New York, $2.00. 

Seven Poems: Sterling Brown, in This Generation: 
Anthology edited by Anderson & Walton; Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, $3.00. 


Mamba’s Daughters—Dorothy and DuBose Heyward, 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York, $2.00. 


The Garden of Time—Mss.—Owen Dodson, produced 
by Yale University Theatre. 


joy Exceeding Glory—Mss.—George Norford, pro- 
duced by McClendon Players, New York. 


John Henry: A Play with Music—Mss.—Roark Brad- 
ford and Jacques Wolfe, produced by Sam Byrd. 


Front Porch—-Mss.—Langston Hughes, produced by 
Gilpin Players, Cleveland. 


Swingin’ the Dream—Mss.—Erik Charrell and Gilbert 
Seldes, produced by Erik Charrell and Jean Rodney, 
New York. 
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Music 


Haiti Singing—Harold Courlander, 
North Carolina Press, $3.50. 


University « 


The Voice of Haiti—Laura Bowman and Leroy Ar 
toine, Clarence Williams Music Publishing Co., Nev 


York, $2.00 


American Jazz Music—-Wilder Hobson, W. W. Nortor 
Co., New York, $2.50 
Jazz: Hot and Hybrid—Winthrop Sargeant, Arrow 


Editions, New York, $5.00 


Jazzmen: Edited by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and Charl 
Edward Smith: Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
$2.75 


ting which it received at New Haven, this was 
a powerful and challenging play despite its oc- 
casional expressionistic mannerisms. In its big 
scenes—Medea’s seduction, Medea’s appeal to 
Jason, and Blue Boy’s comforting of Miranda 
The Garden of Time achieved exceptional but 
restrained dramatic effect. Dodson’s is a career 
to be watched. We badly need a dramatist who 
knows his theatre and who is not too lazy to 
polish his lines. Serious Negro drama must shake 
off the blight of the amateur just as the regular 
drama must shake off the curse of the “sure- 
fire success” and the box-office. 


Negro music has done extraordinarily well 
this year. The University of North Carolina 
Press is bringing out Harold Courlander’s care- 
fully annotated anthology of Haitian folk-lore, 
melodies, drum-rhythms and dances; and the 
Clarence Williams Music Publishing Company 
has issued the excellent Voice of Haiti, another 
annotated collection of Haitian folk-songs by 
Laura Bowman and LeRoy Antoine. The year 
has also brought an array of careful and tech- 
nically competent analyses of jazz, all three 
studies notable for the absence of that flippant 
and fashionable faddism so associated with this 
all-too-popular subject. 


Wilder Hobson’s study, American fazz Music, 
traces the origins of the various jazz styles with 
important new sidelights on the “musical un- 
derground” that has been going on for twenty- 
five years between the white and the Negro 
exponents of popular American music. This 
documents all the more the Negro’s claim to 
the origination of this musical material, without 
in any way detracting from the genuine talent 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Weman 
in the 
Window 


{A Short Story) 


®@ By RAMONA LOWE 


HE employment agency sent her to a 

place that wanted a cook. Fifteen a week, 

they paid. Twelve hours a day, but after 
all fifteen’s good wages. 

When the proprietor, Mr. Parsons, saw het 
he was delighted. He rubbed his hands and 
showed her the kitchen. There was no need for 

prolonged interview. He could see that she 
was just the thing. And the rest of the establish- 
nent was invited to take a peep to see what 

treasure had been found. 

Mrs. Jackson went right to work frying 
chicken with a lofty unconcern for the curious 
faces peeping in at the door and the proprietor’s 
nervously evident pleasure. The tenth time the 
proprietor appeared in the kitchen he was ac- 

ympanied by a stout man with an appraising 
ve, apparently a partner in the restaurant. 

“Mr. Kraft,” Parsons said loudly by way of 
introduction, “this is our new cook.” 

Mrs. Jackson turned her broad back indif- 
ferently on the two men. This was not the ex- 
ected reaction. Parsons cleared his throat for 
ittention. “I didn’t get your name.” 

“You never asked it,’ Mrs. Jackson correct- 

1 him brusquely. “My name’s Mrs. Jackson.” 

“What’s your first name?” asked Kraft, sur- 
eving her with the brazen air of a master. 


’ 


“Where I works,” Mrs. Jackson replied with 
finality, “I’m known as Mrs. Jackson.” 

Kraft, trying to overlook this show of dignity, 
simply remarked, “She'll be a beaut in the win- 
dow, Mike. A beaut!” 

The proprietor rubbed his hands and ad- 
dressed Mrs. Jackson. “You look straight from 
the South,” he said. 

Mrs. Jackson, suspicious of the compliment, 
was noncommittal. 

“Pll bet your home’s in Georgia,” continued 
Parsons chaffingly. Without waiting for this con- 
jecture to be confirmed, he turned to his part- 
ner. “How soon can you get the equipment 
up?” 

“Couple of weeks for everything,” Kraft re- 
plied. 

“Good. Good. Mrs. Jackson, we’re going to 
make a few alterations, but business will go on 
just the same. When the alterations are com- 
plete, you will be cooking in the window!” 

Shock ran through Mrs. Jackson. Her mind 
had not followed the trend of their remarks to 
this conclusion. 

“Yes, ma’m,” Kraft rocked on his heels. 
You'll be displayed just like the pancakes and 
the waffles.” 

Mrs. Jackson was verbally not quite equal to 
the unexpected. She knew where she stood, but 
she didn’t know how to express it. “The 
‘ployment agency jus’ tol’ me cookin’,” she floun- 
dered. 

“That’s all it is,” said Kraft. ““Cookin’.” 

“What you talkin’ ‘bout a winda ?” she wanted 
to know. 

“We're gonna let you do your cookin’ in the 
winda,” Kraft explained. 

“IT doan like nobody watchin’ me cook,” she 
protested. 

The proprietor sensed the need of tact. “It 
should be a privilege,” he assured her, clipping 
his words and using his hands for emphasis. 

“Humph!” was Mrs. Jackson’s wordless com- 
ment. Signs of anger were becoming evident. 

Kraft selected a piece of chicken from the 
freshly cooked pile. 

“T ain’ one for a show, Mr. Parsons,” Mrs. 
Jackson explained ; “so if it’s a show you want 
I reckon you'll have t’ get somebody else.” 


But the proprietor’s zeal could not recognize 
lack of enthusiasm in anyone else. “We're gon- 
na have all new equipment,” he announced. 
“Everything new. You can see everything that’s 
going on in the street. Our customers will see 
how clean and tempting everything is. 
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run the frauds that advertise Southern cooking 
out of business.” 

Mrs. Jackson was not interested. 

But Kraft, eating his pie e of chicken, knew 
a formula for compulsion to his will. “We'll 
make it eighteen a week—give you a vegetable 
preparer and a dishwasher,” he offered. 

Mrs. Jackson did not take long to consider. 
A family that had to be supported, when jobs 
were scarce and poor-paying, made duty 
triumph over pride. 

Parsons beamed. “Then it’s eighteen a week. 
All settled.” 

Kraft wiped his greasy fingers on a dish towel 
with the satisfied and confident air of a man 
who always knows how to settle all things. 
“Anybody who can cook chicken like that is 
worth a million,” he said. 

When the alterations were complete, Mrs. 
Jackson was moved into the window. She was 
wearing her neat blue cover-all apron. But she 
hadn’t reckoned with enterprise. 

Parsons hovered about, rubbing his hands. 

“Mrs. Jackson, that’s fine. Now. I wonder if 
you have a skirt. Green or purple. And a big 
white apron. Then we'll have to have a ban- 
danna.”’ 

Mrs. Jackson was appalled. She drew herself 
up indignantly. “No, sir!”’ she said. “I ain’ got 
none of them things.” 

Parsons was not discouraged. “Well, we'll 
have to get them, Mrs. Jackson. We'll have to 
get them.” 

And he did. . . . He got a voluminous dark 
purple skirt, a big white apron, a loose snowy 
blouse, a green shawl and a red bandanna. 
“Now,” he cautioned, “no corsets, Mrs. Jack- 
son, and we’re made.” 

Mrs. Jackson, who had always minimized her 
bulk with the soberest of colors, was stubborn. 
“I’m cookin’ in this here winda, but I ain’ 
gonna look like no circus freak.” 

“This is Southern,” said Parsons brightly. 

“The South ain’ never had nothin’ looked 
like that,” averred Mrs. Jackson. 

Parsons, convinced of his infallibility, was 
heedless of criticism. “Now I’m just going to 
make you a present of this,” he said. 

But Mrs. Jackson would have none of his 
generosity. “What I want with that stuff?” she 
snapped. 

Parsons, baffled by this ingratitude, was re- 
duced to one word, “Please.” 

“Why, folks’d laugh,” argued the offended 
woman. 

Parsons was exultant again. “That’s just it! 
That’s just what we want! We want people to 
laugh.” 
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Mrs. Jackson put down her cooking fork witl 
a look that predicted resignation from a dis 
tasteful occupation. 

“Twenty dollars a week,” offered the resolut 
Parsons, remembering how Kraft had achieve 
his SUCCESS. 

Mrs. jackson had a conscience quickened by 
four little children who had to be clothed anc 
fed and who belonged to her. She grumbled 
Ain’ nobody ever wore no su oushness | 
But she acc epted. 

Parsons was jubilant. There was his bright 
spot to attract, his mass of color to display, his 
invitation to new volumes of business. He ar- 
ranged the bandanna-ends to stand up like twe 
impudent ears. His caricature lacked but one 
detail. 

“Now if you could just smile, Mrs. Jackson.” 

But Mrs. Jackson couldn't. “I spose you 
think smiles is put on like cloes,” she said. “I 
ain’ no actress, Mr. Parsons.” 

So she set to work in the window. Children 
trooped past, just out of school. One of the 
white youngsters, sighting her, cried out glee- 
fully, “Oooh lookee, Aunt Jemima!” 

“That Aunt Jemima?” queried another. 

“Sure that’s Aunt Jemima. Hey vou, Aunt 
Jemima!” 

One of the colored youngsters, flattening his 
dusky face against the pane, saw his mother. 

The blood ran molten from her throat to the 
pit of her stomach. 

“Oh black mammy! Oh Aunt Jemima!” 
shouted the white children. And one broke out 
in song, 


“Nigger, nigger in the pot. 
Stew him till his bones all rot.” 


The dark youngster ran on, his companions 
following with their tormenting ditty. 

Mrs. Jackson wondered if her other children 
would pass by. The perspiration stood out on 
her forehead. She had no strength to wipe it 
away. She leaned against the table and looked 
out, and the world looked in curiously at the 
embodiment of a fiction it had created. But 
then three round, dark faces appeared at the 
pane who had never imagined this fantasy be- 
fore them. They gazed with wonder. With an 
almost imperceptible movement of her head, 
she ordered them away. They started to run, 
but the youngest looked back and _ asked, 
“What's Mama doing there?” 


OMING out of the alley-way, her day’s work 
done, Mrs. Jackson was confronted by a 
huge new neon sign in front of the restaurant. 
It bore the legend: Mammy’s. 
What could she say to the children? Should 
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¢ take advantage of her superior position and 
rce them to an unquestioning subservience to 
e indignities of human life, or should she make 
vem comrades in her battle for a livelihood ? 
Vhen she reached the door of her flat, she 
aused. She was so ashamed. Four pairs of eyes 
ere wide open as she tiptoed into the room. 
You wake?” she asked. 

“Yes'm,” replied the eldest. 

Mrs. Jackson took off her coat and hat busily, 
ishing vaguely that they had been asleep and 
he might defer explanation tll morning at 
east. But her young son allowed her no leeway. 
Mama, that wasn’t you in the winda, was it?” 
He asked the question with a downward in- 
ection, as though convinced that it couldn't 
1ave been she. 

“Yes, honey, that was me. Why ain’ you chil- 
iren sleep?” There was silence for a moment. 
Then another question. 

“What you in the winda for: 

“I got t' work. Tha’s my job.” 

“IT thought you did cookin’, 
narked one of the girls. 

“Tha’s cookin’.” 

Her son thought. Then he spoke. 
that kind of cookin’.” 

“Now you children jus lissen t? me. There’s 
some things you got t’ unnerstan’. Some work’s 
lienified ‘n’ some ain’ so dignified. But it all 
vot t’ be done. My work’s cookin’ ’n’ there ain’ 
nothin’ wrong with that. If I didn’ cook you 
wouldn’ have no shoes ’n’ I wouldn’ have no 


Mama,” re 


“T don’t like 


shoes ’n’ we wouldn’ have nothin’ t’ eat ’n’ I 


‘speck we'd jus’ lay up here ’n’ die.” She paused 
for breath, then went on: 
“The owner man where I works thinks he 





gonna dress me up t look like a ol Southern 
mamimy ‘n’ get a lotta business 

“What's a ol Southern mammy, Mama?” 

“A Southern mammy’s a oi colored woman 
who had the nursin’ of all the little white chil- 
dren t’ do in the South doin slavery times. 
Sometimes you hears folks talkin’ big “bout their 
ol mammy ’n’ how powerful much they loved 
her ’n’ all.” 

“Is that good, Mama?” asked her son, doubt- 
ing that a mammy was to be approved. 

“Well, when you hears such talk you jus’ say, 
huh,’ ’n’ let whoever’s talkin’ talk on.” 
‘Then what happened after you was a South- 
ern mammy, Mama?” The little girls were im- 


‘ul 


patient. 

“Then I had t’ do my cookin’ in the winda. 
"N’ when you go pas’, you can speak, but doan 
you linger. "N’ if your little fren’s asks ques- 
tions, you tell’m that’s your mama all right. She’s 
got t’ work for a livin’.” She paused. “’N’ son, 
doan you never let me see you run no more 
when a body say nigger. You turn roun’ ’n’ 
give’m such a thrashin’ they woan never forget. 
U'nnerstan’ ?” 

The youngster remonstrated. “They said in 
Sunday school we wasn’t to fight 

“You got t’ use a little horse sense bout some 
things, son,” his mother replied tersely. “Now 
you all go t’ sleep.” 

The little boy went back to his cot and the 
little girls snuggled against each other under the 
thin blanket. Mrs. Jackson was about to lift her 
weary self from the edge of the bed when the 
smallest girl, as if divining the trouble stirring 
in her mother’s soul, crept up to her and whis- 
pered, “Mama, I thought you looked pretty in 
the winda. Real pretty.” 


Visitors to the Black Belt 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Yor can talk about 
Across the railroad t 
But to me it’s here 
On this side of the 
You can talk about 


Up in Harlem 


1? 


But to me it’s here tn 


You can say 


Jazz on the South Side 
But to me it’s hell on the 


Calumet Avenue’ 


Dingy house 


With no heat in 
Who're you, rich folk 


Ask me who am I 
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OUSSAINT Louverture, Dessalines and 

Christophe, the mighty triumvirate of 

Saint Domingue and Haiti, have achieved 
an imperishable place in the Hall of Revolu- 
tionary Heroes. There was a niche alongside of 
them that beckoned to their contemporary, 
Magloire Pélage, of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. But Pélage apparently believed as did the 
late Blaise Diagne, deputy from Senegal, who 
proudly proclaimed: “I am a Frenchman first 
and a Negro afterwards.” Pélage declined the 
niche that seemed clearly indicated for him. 
But he played such a significant role that he 
can not be denied a large place in history. The 
writer wishes through this article to introduce 
him to the general public with the hope that 
there will be sufficient interest in his life to jus- 
tify the publication of a full-length biography 
which is now being prepared. 


Magloire Pélage, a mulatto, was born in the 
French West Indian island of Guadeloupe in 
1769, the year of the birth of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He was either born free or was freed in 
his early youth. By the time he reached man- 
hood he had definitely aligned himself with the 
planting class and had chosen the army for a 
career. When the British attacked Martinique in 
1794, Pélage fought with such courage and dis- 
tinction under Rochambeau that he was made a 
lieutenant on the field of battle. But the superior 
British forces captured the island and sent the 
prisoners to England. Pélage was exchanged, ap- 
pointed captain in France, and sent back to the 
West Indies in the French army in 1795. In the 
attack on St. Lucia he won the grade of major 
and later an appointment as governor of the 
island. The British, however, recaptured the 
island. Pélage was again sent to England, again 
exchanged, promoted to colonel, and ordered to 
Guadeloupe in 1799. 

Guadeloupe was of such importance strate- 
gically and economically that British statesmen 
and publicists in 1762 and 1763 had contem- 
plated demanding it, rather than Canada, from 
France. The British had captured it in 1794 but 
it had been quickly retaken by the French. The 
island became one of the centers from which 
French privateers attacked the merchant ships 
of the enemy and of neutrals, including the 
United States. During the Quasi-War between 
the United States and France, from 1798 to 
1800, Saint Domingue and Guadeloupe were 
the two Caribbean stations for the American 
ships of war. 

The French, in 1794, had officially decreed 
the abolition of slavery in all of the French pos- 
sessions. But the planting and merchant classes 
in Guadeloupe had not willingly accepted the 
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Magloire 
Pelage 


Howard University's Noted Professor of His- 

tory Tells the Interesting Story of a Great 

General Who Was “A Frenchman First and 
a Negro Afterwards.” 


@ By RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


loss of their cheap labor and property. After 
France had made peace with the United States 
in 1800, the planters began to think about the 
restoration of slavery. The fact that many Ne- 
groes—full-blooded and mixed, free and freed 
—had served in the French army, navy and on 
the privateers naturally made the whites in gen- 
eral fearful not only for their property but for 
their lives. They took courage, however, early 
in 1801, when a new governor, Lacrosse, arrived 
in the colony with a small military force. 


Almost immediately the new governor dis- 
covered a “plot” among the Negroes and some 
of the colored population. Only the calm judg- 
ment and prestige of Pélage prevented an open 
insurrection in June. When the commanding 
officer of the military forces died in August, 
Pélage, as the next senior officer, should have 
taken command. But the civil governor assumed 
the military command. This step alarmed the 
mulattoes as well as the Negroes. Lacrosse again 
discovered an insurrection, declared martial law 
in a part of the island, shot a few of the alleged 
conspirators and imprisoned a number of others. 
Finally, on October 21, 1801, a real insurrec- 
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tion threatened to overthrow the representatives 

France. Lacrosse, believing or pretending to 
believe that Pélage was responsible for the in- 
rrection, ordered his arrest. But Pélage refused 
submit to arrest. Instead he again kept under 
ntrol the Negroes and mulattoes and undoubt- 
ly averted a general massacre of the whites. 
called together the notables of Pointe-a- 
tre and had them appoint a commission of 
ir to advise with him until Lacrosse should 
return from Basse Terre. 


Hi 
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Here was without question Pélage’s Rubicon. 
\t that very moment Toussaint Louverture, in 
Saint Domingue, was governing his island under 
4 constitution that made him governor-general 
nd the real ruler for life. France had negotiat- 
ed the preliminaries of peace with Britain on 
October 1, but Pélage could hardly have known 
of the fact on October 21. It would be months 
before France could take any action against her 
revolting colonies in the West Indies. Did these 
thoughts pass through the mind of Pélage? If 
they did, he put them aside. After all, he was 
. freeman, a mulatto, a man of some wealth, 
and above all a soldier. It is easy enough for us 
today to criticize him for placing these interests 
above those of the Negro race. The historian, 
however, can only present the facts or offer a 
reasonable interpretation. He has no way of 
knowing what thoughts coursed through the 
mind of Magloire Pélage on October 21, 1801 
and the days thereafter. 


Upon the insistence of the colored officers 
and soldiers, Pélage accepted the chief com- 
mand but only on condition that he would have 
the rank of chef de brigade instead of general, 
and that he would turn over the command to 
Lacrosse as soon as order was restored. But La- 
crosse obstinately blamed Pélage for the insur- 
rection and threatened to imprison the very 
men who had saved the day for France and the 
planters. Only the prompt action of Pélage pre- 
vented Lacrosse from being killed. The sight of 
blood from the face of Pélage, who had received 
a bayonet wound while protecting Lacrosse, 
seems to have allowed the cooler heads to gain 
the ascendancy. But not for long. Another col- 
ored officer, Ignace, who distrusted Pélage, was 
determined to humiliate the French and put the 
colored elements in full control of the situation. 
For about ten days Ignace was the real master 
of the island. But he could not apparently make 
up his mind what he wanted to do. Pélage, see- 
ing his indecision, finally prevailed upon him 
early in November to let Lacrosse and his sup- 
porters leave the island. Pélage and the com- 
mission then took over the administration and, 
according to numerous reports, restored peace, 


order and prosperity. Pélage thus had a second 
and better opportunity in November than he 
had in October to proclaim independence. He 
did not do so. But, for that matter, neither did 
Toussaint Louverture. 

Lacrosse, who had taken refuge in the neigh- 
boring British island of Dominica, sought the 
aid of both the British and of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in “crushing the insurrection of the Ne- 
groes.” Bonaparte needed little prompting. He 
was ready at the end of 1801 to restore Saint 
Domingue, Guadeloupe and Martinique to 
their former status. He sent General Richepance 
to Guadeloupe just as he sent General Leclerc 
to Saint Domingue. Toussaint Louverture, ra- 
ther belatedly, made preparations to fight. 
Pélage received the army of Richepance as sav- 
iors. The saviors at first treated him with con- 
tempt. But when they got a clearer picture of 
the situation, they allowed him to keep his com- 
mand. Ignace and several others resented the 
insults and launched a new insurrection. 

Pélage played a decisive part in aiding Riche- 
pance to crush out the last embers of revolt. 
Again, however, we must remember that not 
only Pétion and Rigaud, but even Dessalines 
and Christophe, fought under Leclerc in tem- 
porarily crushing the resistance of Toussaint 
and of his followers. 


There are those who will probably say that 
Pélage deserved his fate. As soon as the planters 
had returned, they insisted upon having him 
arrested in May, 1802. He and the members of 
his advisory council were sent as prisoners to 
France. But even Bonaparte could not find suffi- 
cient evidence to justify a trial. They were fin- 
ally released in November, 1803. Shortly there- 
after, at their request, the criminal court de- 
clared that there was no ground for any accusa- 
tion against them. 


Pélage rejoined the French army with the 
rank of colonel and took part in the Peninsular 
Campaign against Wellington. Although one 
writer says that he lived until 1840, he seems 
to have died in 1813 after the battle of Vittoria, 
as a consequence of the fatigues of the war. In 
the meanwhile, slavery had been restored in 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. Not until 1848 
was emancipation again proclaimed, this time 
for good. But Guadeloupe is today a colony of 
France while Saint Domingue is the independ- 
ent republic of Haiti. And so whatever may be 
the final judgment on Magloire Pélage, we can 
not give him a place alongside of Washington, 
Dessalines, Bolivar, San Martin, O’Higgins, or 
Maceo. But he surely needs to be resurrected 
from oblivion. 
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The Colored 
Werkher in 


Many persons of both races believe New 


England to be a haven for the Negro worker. 
Actually it is not, and has never been, says 


the Boston Urban League's Industrial Secretary. 


@ By SEATON W. MANNING 


N order to understand a little more clearly 
the present economic difficulties of the Ne- 
gro worker in New England, it is necessary 

to gather up the threads of his occupational 
history from their very beginnings in slavery 
and trace them to the present time. Because we 
may be eager to attack contemporary problems, 
it may seem wasteful of time to indulge in his- 
torical hindsight; but these beginnings are im- 
portant, for in them was cast the unusually 
static occupational pattern of the New England 
Negro worker to which three centuries have 
added the full weight of tradition. 


From the time that the first slaves were 
brought to New England Negroes were em- 
ployed, for the most part as house and body 
servants—domestics of one sort or another. Un- 
like the plantation South, where large numbers 
of blacks were needed to maintain the pre- 
dominant agricultural economy, the harshness of 
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the New England climate and the simple indus- 
trial methods of its homesteads rendered im- 
practicable the economic employment of slave 
labor on the land. Nor was there any need in 
New England, as in the isolated and virtually 
self-sufficient southern plantation, to develop 
among the slaves a class of skilled and semi- 
skilled operatives. The presence of free white 
artisans in the colonies in sufficient numbers 
militated against any such development. A few 
Negroes, it is true, were inducted into some of 
the skilled and semi-skilled occupations, as evi- 
denced by advertisements of slave sales appear- 
ing in the journals and news letters of the 
period, but by and large, Negroes were bought 
and put to work in the wealthy homes of the 
first families of the section—merchants whose 
fortunes were founded in the somewhat dan- 
gerous but highly lucrative slave trade. 

Although the total number of Negro slaves 
was at no time very great, and the number of 
those engaged in the skilled occupations was 
not sufficiently large to compete effectively with 
white artisans and apprentices, the slave system, 
nevertheless, tended to depress the condition of 
the labor market. The Rev. Dr. Belknap, a keen 
observer of the times, reported, ““Laboring pco- 
ple, of the white complexion, complained of the 
blacks as intruders; and the vulgar reprobated 
them as the ‘seed of Cain’ and wished them 
back to their country.” The potential 
rather than the actual strength of black labor 
was the source of constant apprehension on the 
part of the white working class. Thus it was less 
the humanitarian promptings of conscience and 
more the dread fear of economic competition 
that prompted, in 1701, a petition of certain of 
the citizens of Boston desiring the representa- 
tives “To promote the Encouraging and bring- 
ing of white servants and to put a Period to 
Negroes being slaves.” Economic considerations 
could jolt New England respectability where 
moral scruples had failed. 


own 


The gradual abolition of slavery and of the 
slave trade in New England made no appreci- 
able difference in the occupational and indus- 
trial position of the Negroes of the section. To 
a fortunate few like the Cuffe brothers, Paul 
and John of New Bedford, successful seamen 
and entrepreneurs, this was a brave new world, 
abounding in opportunities for fame and for- 
tune; but to the vast majority it was a world 
bristling with hostility and hedged with restric- 
tions imposed by the ruling heirarchy, the 
Apostles of Frugality. The first years of liberty 
were fraught with grave hardships for the freed 
men. Thrown suddenly on their own resources, 
they were hard put to make the necessary ad- 
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iu tments. The Negroes who remained in the 
fa:ailies of their former white masters were rela- 
tively well off. They were “The best fed, the 
best clad, and most healthy.” The few skilled 
sans, however, were badly off. Color preju- 
hampered their employment. Unable to 
secure jobs on equal terms with whites, they 
were forced to accept such menial work as the 
whites declined. 

Occupational statistics for Negroes covering 
the entire New England area are lacking for 
this period. However, there are a few figures for 
Boston which may be of interest in showing the 
spread of occupations held by Negroes in that 
city. We cannot say that the Boston situation 
was typical of all New England, but the fact 
that Boston, even at that time, contained the 
largest number of Negroes of any city in the sec- 
tion, makes it of some importance to us. The 
City Directory for the year 1829 listed 224 Ne- 
groes out of a total Negro population of ap- 
proximately 1700 persons. But of these 224 in- 
dividuals, only ten were employed at occupa- 
tions in the skilled trades proper. The others, 
72 percent of the total listed, were engaged in 
domestic work and the personal service indus- 


tries 


The Directory of 1846-47 showed a slightly 
greater diversity in the occupational trend of 
Negroes in Boston. This trend was unmistakably 
in the direction of the unskilled classifications 
and toward personal and domestic work. The 
increase in the numbers of those engaged in 
such menial capacities as porters, janitors, clean- 
ers, and street laborers, and of those employed 
in the personal service industries as barbers, 
waiters, coachmen, hairdressers, and housemaids 
is significant. It indicates that even after fifty 
years of freedom, the Negro was still largely 
inable to advance beyond the types of work 
that had marked his status as a slave. It further 
indicates that the community had come defi- 
nitely to associate certain types of jobs with Ne- 
eroes—and these came to be known as “Negro 
jobs.” Because of his numerical weakness, the 
Negro was a relatively unimportant economic 

ctor, and this alone rendered it easier to shunt 
him into traditional occupations that were cal- 
ilated not to alter 
impotence. 


his condition of economic 


Unfortunately, even the meagre statistical 
lata afforded by the Boston City Directory 
nds shortly after 1847. Not until 1890, in the 
Eleventh Census of the United States, do we 
1 again official statistical information as to 
industrial and occupational status of New 
England Negroes. In that year there were 
2.089 Negro males and females above the age 








of ten gainfully employed. In what kinds of oc- 
cupations were they found in 1890? Of the 
total number listed, 64 percent were engaged 
in domestic work and personal service occupa- 
tions; 9 percent were agricultural laborers; and 
17 percent were unclassified workers of dubious 
skill. Thus in these three unskilled classifications 
alone we find 90 percent of the Negro working 
population of New England for that year. The 
remaining 10 percent included the professional 
and clerical workers, and those trulv skilled arti- 
sans who were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. 


The ten years from 1890 to 1900 witnessed 
an increase of 40 percent in the total number 
of Negroes of both sexes above the age of ten 
who were gainfully employed. The greatest 
portion of this increase went into domestic work 
and the personal service industries. Sixty-six per- 
cent of all workers were employed in these clas- 
sifications alone exclusive of the unskilled occu- 
pations such as porters, helpers and messengers, 
connected with other industrial groups. On the 
other hand, the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, in which are to be found the majority 
of the skilled trades, accounted for only 8 per- 
cent of Negro workers, while workers engaged 
in agricultural pursuits accounted for another 
6 percent. 


During the thirty-year period, from 1900 to 
1930, there was a 46 percent increase in the 
total number of gainfully employed Negroes. 
This is in itself not surprising, for in the same 
period the Negro population of the section in- 
creased 59 percent. Of far greater significance 
has been the increase in the number of Negroes 
gainfully occupied in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. This increase has been 
small. It has not kept pace with the general in- 
crease in the population or with the increase in 
gainfully employed persons. It may seem that 
undue emphasis is being placed upon represen- 
tation in the occupations within these industries, 
but in an industrial community such as New 
England, workers in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries form the backbone of the 
working population. Furthermore, within them 
are to be found many of the occupations of 
highest skill which have been more effectively 
organized. The Negro worker’s inability to make 
substantial headway in these industries has 
served not only to maintain the traditional pat- 
tern of domestic employment, but has, up to a 
few years ago, effectively kept him outside the 
pale of trade union organization. 

There is, of course, nothing dishonorable 
about domestic and personal service employ- 
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ment, but the fact that for the most part they 
are luxury occupations renders them as un- 
stable as the seasonal agricultural employments. 
Further, they are low-paid occupations, without 
esteem in the community. With the majority 
of gainfully employed Negro workers engaged 
in such occupations, it is not difficult to see why 
the general economic condition of the group in 
New England is distressingly poor. 


Although he still has a large representation 
in domestic work and the personal service in- 
dustries, the Negro worker in New England no 
longer possesses a monopoly of these occupa- 
tions. Successful inroads have been made by 
white workers, whose drift into these service 
jobs has been accelerated by the depression. 
The past twenty years have witnessed the re- 
placement of Negro workers by white in prac- 
tically all of the large hotels and restaurants in 
the principal cities of the section, and these 
jobs almost without exception are the _best- 
paid of the personal service occupations. Re- 
cently one of the railroads servicing New Eng- 
land attempted to replace Negro waiters with 
white girls in its grill-car service. Here again 
the inroad took place in one of the better-paid 
personal service occupations. The infiltration of 
white workers into the domestic field has taken 
place all along the line, though it has been most 
noticeable in the better-paid occupations. One 
need glance only at the help-wanted ads in the 
daily newspapers to observe how effectively Ne- 
groes are being forced out of even low-paid 
domestic jobs. Increasingly, these ads are asking 
for white workers only; and it is certainly one 
of the signs of the distress of the times that white 
workers are now willing to accept the low-paid 
mothers’ helpers, cooks, general housework, and 
kitchen mechanics’ jobs which in a more pros- 
perous time they would hardly consider. This 
trend is taking place without any compensatory 
gains for Negroes in other industrial classifica- 
tions. The result is that unemployment among 
them is higher than for the section as a whole. 


Unfortunately, other aspects of the contem- 
porary picture are somewhat hazy. Our latest 
and most reliable source is the Federal Census of 
1930, but even the most accurate of statistics 
often fail to record the sometimes minute but 
unceasing ebbs and flows that go to make up 
the complete occupational history of a race. 
The group as a whole has been pretty much 
neglected in this section and aside from the 
sample studies that have been made of the train- 
ing and experience of white-collar and skilled 





workers in Boston and Cambridge, little more is 
known about them than of the Jackson-Whites 
of New Jersey. We must first ascertain all the | 
facts and then undertake to find a rational solu- 
tion of the problem on the basis of these find- | 
ings. 








Here in New England we have taken many 
things for granted. One of them is the myth 
that New England is the Negro’s Shangri-la. 
But prejudice and discrimination exist here as 
elsewhere, and we have continually blinded our- 
selves to their existence for fear, we sometimes 
suspect, of the ugly things that we might see. 1 
Under the cloak of a decaying liberalism we 
have been guilty of gross neglect of a portion of 
our population. The better types of occupations 
in industry are closed to them and more and 9 
more they are being restricted in those fields 
that have been open. If these forces continue 
unchecked, the result will be total dependence 
for the group. Already, in some of our cities, 
the Negro’s proportion of relief recipients is dis- 
couragingly high—-the strongest possible proof 
of what is happening to him along the industrial § @ B 
front. Needless to say, a dependent Negro group 
will be harmful not only to Negroes but to the 
entire community. Aside from the cost of main- 
taining such a group on permanent relief, there 
would be the inevitable results of poverty: §& 
disease and crime, which could not be confined J} 
to Negroes but would sweep like plagues over 
the rest of the community. is 


If the democratic ideal were completely re- ve . 
alized, Negroes would constitute no special min- § ,,,.. 
ority problem, and their work experience would Arcl 
be no more difficult than that of other persons Will 
in their communities. But the harsh reality, os 
from which we cannot conveniently escape, whil 
visits certain occupational disabilities upon the Dict 
Negro worker largely because of what has been cart 
euphemistically called his “high visibility.” 
These disabilities have necessitated the inter- 
vention on his behalf of private agencies which 
have sought to aid him in his industrial adjust- 
ments. The Federal government has begun to 
assume active participation in this kind of lead- 
ership. The New England states, particularly 
the three with the largest Negro population, 
would do well to follow suit. More and more 
the agencies of public administration will have Che 
to lead the way in breaking down the antipathy For t 
and indifference existing toward Negro work- rtist: 
ers and in establishing the fact that they can Most 
become an integral part of our industrial ppes 
pattern. hite 
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Negro Art 
Tn Chicago 


There is a small group of young Negro artists 

n Chicago that will be heard from one of 

these days. At present they are struggling in 

garage and top floor tenement house studios. 

The author takes the readers of “Opportunity” 
to their workshops for intimate visits. 


@ By WILLARD F. MOTLEY 


N Chicago there is a small group of young 
colored artists who paint where they can 
bare back 
ys. They paint for the love of it. There is 
much talent in the Ihey are following 
the trail blazed years ago by William E. Scott, 
Archibald J. Motley, Charles C. Dawson and 
William Farrow. Today these older, established 
rtists are working slower, less spectacularly, 
while the young group, allowed to express itself 
I ugh the assistance of the Federal Art Pro- 
t, is painting feverishly. 


studios, in 


group. 


This present generation hasn't found itself 
t, and realizes it. Some of the artists are still 
students. But one day they undoubtedly will 
ive something powerful to say. At the present 
hey are making a beginning by staging what 
mounts to a debut——a small, informal exhibi- 
n at Hull House which is an interesting show 


many ways. 


There are seventy-two paintings in the gallery. 

the most part they depict the homes of the 
rtists and the people of nearby neighborhoods. 
lost of the canvases have a decisive, finished 
ppearance—disproving the opinion of many 
hite critics who feel that the Negro artist 
uld have something primitive in his soul that 


should find its way to the canvas; that his work 
should be crude and unfinished regardless of 
the fact that his environment in a large city is 
much the same as that of the white artists of 
like economic status. 


There are some powerful paintings by Charles 
White—“Lust For Bread,” “Gussie,” and 
“Evangelist.” Eldzier Cortor, perhaps the most 
original of the group, displays his remarkable 
versatility in such paintings as “Brother and 
Sister,” “And So To Bed,” and “Where Once 
A Dwelling Stood.” Bernard Goss’ “Always The 
Dirty Work” is much commented upon. Charles 
Davis has a number of outstanding canvases, 
chief among them “Low Cost of Living,” which 
is handled in almost a Utrillo tone. William 
Carter, Henry Avery, Ramon Gabriel, Charles 
Sebree, and Earl Walker are among those show- 
ing finished technique. Fred Hollingsworth is 
the lone primitive. 

In the final analysis Davis, Cortor and White 
carry the show on their shoulders. Each is rep- 
resented by seven to eight canvases showing sin- 
cerity, originality, and a burning desire to ex- 
press themselves. They and Goss, and possibly 
Carter, seem to have the best chance to really 
“arrive” some day. 


Having looked at the artists work at the 
gallery, let us take a trip to their studios to learn 
where they work and to understand their priva- 
tions and struggles. 


Wy CRLD tomes Michigan Boulevard speeds 

past, a smooth, sophisticated avenue sleek 
with motor cars. One steps off the sidewalk just 
south of 31st Street on Michigan, crosses a va- 
cant lot and knocks loudly on a garage door. 
One climbs a narrow, rickety flight of dingy 
steps and enters Charles Davis’ studio where it 
stands on the alley, a dirty vacant: lot in front 
of it, one stretching toward Wabash Avenue be- 
hind it. Telephone pole wires drape across the 
windows, the alley is heaped with garbage and 
ashes. But the studio is a beautiful old place. 
One forgets the alley, the vacant lots, the vege- 
table peddler who keeps his wagon and _ his 
potato sacks on the floor below. The studio has 
an atmosphere that reminds of Paris; of artists 
struggling in garrets to express themselves ; skip- 
ping meals; going without clothes to buy paint 
and canvas; painting sincerely, honestly ; paint- 
ing for the love of it, because they could do 
nothing else. A white-washed brick wall is one 
boundary of the studio. Doors, fastened to- 
gether, partition the other end. There is a small, 
wood-burning stove, a home-made _ bookcase 
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piled with rich old books, mostly about art. 
There are three other rooms. There are many, 
many canvases. Davis is a prolific worker. 


Charles Davis grasped my hand, drew me in- 
to a chair, brewed tea in a coffee pot. He 
showed me his antiques, his books. He was re- 
luctant to talk about himself. It was from his 
wife, Hazel, who also paints; from his artist 
friends, all of whom have a great admiration 
for him; that I got most of my information. 
His sincerity is absolute. He is an artist, first, 
last, always. He often works on two or three 
canvases at a time. He paints almost every wak- 
ing hour. Once he worked from eight to eight 
washing dishes and came home to paint until 
two or three in the morning every night without 
fail. At another time he was employed as a pick 
and shovel man on the WPA at the airport. He 
became ill and had to go to bed. Even that 
didn’t stop him. He sat up in bed and painted. 
At the Hull House exhibition only one of his 
seven canvases is the property of the Art Pro- 
ject. The others had been done on his own time. 
When he needs shoes and has the money he 
goes around in slippers and buys paint. 

Davis is handsome, slim, has a small mustache 
and a pleasant smile. He is 28, married, has 
three children and yet seems a boy. He has the 
modesty, directness and enthusiasm of a boy 
and gives the illusion of being in his teens. He 





“Brother and Sister,’ by Eldzier Cortor 
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was married when he was eighteen. His oldest 
child is almost ten. He has always wanted t 
paint but has had to learn by himself. He hac 
little academic training. Two months at the 
Art Institute and art classes at Hull House com- 
prise his formal study. He has passed through 
all the stages, from copying the pictures of movie 
stars from magazine covers, to portraits in oil 
He has had a family to support while he learned 
and painted. Since 1936 he has worked serious- 
ly, tirelessly. He has twice exhibited in the an- 
nual Chicago Artists Show at the Institute. 


Davis says: “I live here because I have a 
deep sympathy for the people who live here. 
These people and the whol neighborhood have 
something to say. I want to paint real people 
and real places. I am not interested in making a 
lot of money out of painting. I paint becaus 
it is the only thing I want to do, because I love 


it. 


I ERNARD Goss is another artist who is not 
concerned with the boulevard He 
where South Park puts its twin avenues across 
44th Street, over a garage behind a beautiful 
brick house. His studio is a barn of a place, so 
many rooms that his rude, hand-fashioned fire- 
place with its stove-pipe chimney and a large 
coal-burning kitchen stove cannot warm them 
all in winter. The water is fetched in a pail, 
the dishes are washed in a clothes-tub. But the 
studio, a large room, blends the artistic, the 
Bohemian and the economic charmingly. There 
are canvases on the wall. There are pieces of 
sculpture standing on tables. And there are 
cracked plates, mis-matched silver, rickety 
chairs. Life has been, and still is, a struggle for 
Goss. But he doesn’t mind. He likes the touch 
of common things. He is social-minded, acutely 
conscious not only of the poverty of the poor 
but of the houses that they have to live in, the 
food they have to eat. Some of this he hopes 

to put on his canvases. 


He is 26, a graduate of the University of 
Iowa. He has had three terms at the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago. This sounds like easy-going. 
Actually it was quite hard. His father died when 
he was three. His mother, a school teacher, 
helped him with his art. He wasn’t fussy about 
jobs. He did anything he could, and as a result 
he today has a varied knowledge of human be- 
ings. He played in a jazz band, “hopped” bells, 
washed dishes, waited on tables at Hull House. 
worked in commercial studios, ran a_ poker 
game, and even taught art. At one time he al- 
most starved himself to continue in art. He 
lived on $3.50 a week, getting his carfare, room- 
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wt and Clg: rettes out of it. He came to Chi- 
o in . 


i 
g 1935 to study at the Institute. That 
ne year he met a girl. In December, 1937, 
y were married. 
Goss is on the Illinois Art Project. His wife, 
artist also, is studying at the Institute. She is 
perimenting with medium and subject mat- 
; wants to truly find herself before really do- 
g anything; and hopes ultimately to teach 
t. 
Goss told me: “I want to do murals and 
\intings, to influence people. I might be called 
revolutionary painter. I’m not satisfied with 
cial and economic conditions. My aim is to do 
mmething about them.” 


jc LESTER Cortor lives in a little house behind 
4 a big house on Chicago’s southeast side. 
The little house is painted white, and on the 
second floor I found Cortor in his beautiful 
ittle three-room studio apartment. It is artistic- 
ily, almost lavishly furnished. There are two 
book cases crowded with the works of the old 
masters, contemporary best sellers, and volume 
yn volume concerning art. There is a new desk, 

typewriter, an easel, an oil-burning stove, 
harmoniously upholstered chairs, a soft couch 
against a window. Next to the wall is a large 
stand with many tubes of paint and other con- 
tainers of colors Cortor has made himself. His 
brushes are in a large vase on a table. The doors 
are arched, the walls are white, and on them 
hang Cortor’s works. Each is both original and 
individual, and I recall that the other artists 
have all told me that Cortor is the most original 
of the group. This is obvious when his work is 
studied. Here is a lithograph, here a _pallet- 
knife portrait, here a painting done in paint- 
tube technique, here something influenced by 
\frican sculpture, here a wood-cut, here a mur- 
al worked out on small scale, here a sketch im- 
pressive in its simplicity of line and its living 
mood. And each has the stamp of Cortor’s ori- 
ginality. 

Cortor is 24. His deep brown eyes shine when 
he talks about art, his small mustache wrinkles 
with his smile. He has a pleasing personality and 
i generous friendship. He sat cross-legged on a 
modern chromium tube chair while we talked. 

When Cortor graduated from Englewood 
High School, he enrolled in the Art Institute 
night classes and worked during the day. He 
net discouragement everywhere. Many thought 
he was a crackpot because he wanted to be an 
irtist. Nevertheless, by washing dishes, being a 
us-boy, and doing a hundred odd jobs, he 
1anaged to be true to himself and get in a year 








William Carter 


Tete-a-Tete,” by 


of nights at the Institute. A year of day school 
followed. There a woman, Miss Kathleen 
Blackshear, a teacher of the history of art and 
composition at the Institute and incidentally a 
Texan, took a keen interest in him. She bought 
several paintings from him, enabling him to 
work on. Peter Pollack, of the Illinois Art Pro- 
ject, who then had a private art gallery on 
Michigan Boulevard, purchased some of his 
paintings. At the end of the second semester he 
was employed on the art project with full assur- 
ance that he could do the one thing he wanted 
to do—paint. Meanwhile he had met Felicia 
Brown, who is studying to be a school teacher. 
She too was an inspiration, and they are now 
engaged. 


Cortor says: “I would like to travel through 
the South and depict Negroes as they are there. 
I want to paint, never reach any set goal, al- 
ways work toward an ideal.” 


HARLES White’s easel is the back of a chair 

in a crowded dining room at 210 East 53rd 
Street, where he lives with his mother. His 
mother has been a great influence and inspira- 
tion. She has been tolerant and sympathetic. His 
eyes smile as he remembers that she gave him 
his first oils when he was seven years old. His 
father died when he was eight. His mother has 
akways worked. Because of her interest in him 
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and his own intense study he is today one of 
the most promising young artists of the group. 
Only 21 years old, he has gone fast and far. 
He is the best draftsman of the group, and cred- 
its this to the influence of Rubens and El Greco. 
At Englewood High School, in 1936, he won 
a nation-wide high school pencil-sketching con- 
test. This was followed by a $240 scholarship to 
the Art Institute, which carried him a year. Al- 
ways a giant for work, he finished two years 
in one. In competitions he won scholarships 
conducted by the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Frederick Mizen Academy of Art. 
He is now studying fresco painting at the Hull 
House Art Center. Employed by the Illinois Art 
Project, he is working on a large and strikingly 
powerful mural entitled “Five Great Negroes.” 
White has had to work hard to educate him- 
self and to buy material. He has been a news- 
boy, delivered groceries for the A & P stores, 


Equality 


By LEILA AVERY ROTHENBURGER 


Hicu enough up, 
Low enough down, 
You find equality, 
That thing of which America boasts ; 
Of which orators orate 
In after dinner toasts. 


High enough up 

Where souls are clean 

You find equality, 

That mingling of man with man 
Seeking a better way 

That matches with God’s plan. 


Low enough down 

Where souls are drab 

You find equality, . 

That mingling of man with man 
Where chain gangs work 

Under fire of the jungle plan. 


High enough up 
Low enough down 
You find equality. 
When either righteousness or sin 
Breaks down the gates of caste 
A bit of brotherhood trickles in. 





washed dishes for Thompson's restaurants 
scrubbed floors at Jack and Jill ice cream par- 
lors. He has been a cook and valet. He was em 
ployed at one time as a houseboy for an artist 
while studying at the Institute. Both his educa 
tion and experiences have made him an intel- 
ligent, interesting and well-rounded young man 

White says: “It is a little hard to say what 
I want to do finally. I do know that I want to 
paint murals of Negro history. That subject has 
been sadly negle« ted. I feel a definite tie-up be- 
tween all that has happened to the Negro in 
the past and the whole thinking and acting ol 
the Negro now. Because the white man does not 
know the history of the Negro, he misunder- 


stands him. 


“IT am interested in the social, even the pro- 
paganda, angle of painting; but I feel that the 
job of everyone in a creative field is to picture 
the whole social scene. The old masters pio- 
neered in the technical field. They have don 
that work. I am interested in creating a style of 
painting that is much more powerful, that will 
take in the technical end and at the same time 
say what I have to say. Paint is the only weapon 
I have with which to fight what I resent. If I 
could write I would write about it. If I could 
talk I would talk about it. Since I paint, I must 
paint about it.” 


NTO the face of 
on East 49th Street has been cut a tablet 
upon which is painted the name of the Colored 
Lutheran Church. To get to the studios of 
Ramon Gabriel and Charles Sebree, one passes 
through the flat building apartment that has 
been remodeled into a sedate little church and 
climbs a stairway to the second floor. 


a grey-stone flat building 


Ramon Gabriel's studio is the size of a closet 
A cot takes up one half of the room. A small 
easel crowds against a window. The one chair 


is piled with drawings and sketch books. 


Ramon Gabriel, 29 vears old, is from the 
Virgin Islands. He was born and educated there, 
and became an American citizen when America 
bought the islands from the Danes in 1917. He 
speaks with a interesting accent, softly, modestly. 


I asked to see some of his work. He said, “I 
am ashamed to show it.” On the cot he spread 
his lovely and colorful water-color 
“IT did these on the Virgin Islands to 
bring along with me—just so that I could re- 
member the islands,” he said. “Some of the 
other sketches were better. A friend took part of 
them to the Art Institute and they told him 

Continued on Page 28 


some of 
sketches. 
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FORMER URBAN LEAGUE WORKER NAMED 





| PITTSBURGH HOUSING UNIT MANAGER 
q 
A William E. Hill, who for several years was industria! 
4 etary of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, recently 
; V named manager of the Bedford Dwellings Housing 
Project of Pittsburgh by Dr. B. J. Hovde, administrator 
that city's Housing Authority 
Dr. Hovde said that Mr. Hill was chosen from a 
io group of applicants because “he has the experience and 
+ » the social vision necessary for such a task The 
F t homes in this project are scheduled to be completed 
March 1, 1940 
; Other important recent appointments in the housing 
S field include the following: 
A E. William Burnett, named manager of the low-rent 
ei ising project for Negro tenants in Wilmington, North 
4 Carolina 
Samuel L. McCoy, appointed resident manager of 
54 Sunset Homes, Augusta, Georgia 
= Miss Portia M. Tribbitt, appointed investigator in the 
3 nant Selection office of the Columbus, Ohio, Housing 
& Authority 
George M. Jones, commissioned as one of a group of 





chitects to draw plans for a new $7,719,000 project in 





Chicago, Illinois 












































Ur. and Mrs. Mason, sweepstakes winners, discuss plans 
for their own private housing project with Raymond 
Alexander, their lawyer and financial adviser 
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Survey of the Month 





NEGRO NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 
IN ST. LOUIS CITY HOSPITAL 


Mrs. Estelle M. Riddle of Akron, Ohio, became the 
first colored Superintendent of Nurses at the Homer G 
Phillips Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, on January 1. 

Mrs. Riddle 


is a graduate of this institution and is 


also a graduate of the Nursing Education Department 
of Columbia University, where she obtained the degrees 
of bachelor of science and master of arts. She is a 
former president of the National Association of Colored 


Graduate Nurses and is now chairman of its Education 


Committee 
* * + 


ANOTHER COLORED SOCIAL WORKER IS 
APPOINTED AT RIVERDALE ORPHANAGE 


Mrs. Gertrude Nabrit Thomas was recently appointed 
case worker on the staff of the Colored Orphan Asylum 


and Association for the Benefit of Colored Children, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York. Mrs. Thomas is a 
graduate of the Atlanta University School of Social 


Atlanta, Georgia: and Talladega College, Talla- 


Alabama 


Work. 
Gega, 


- * * 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
GETS NEGRO HEAD AND STAFF 


William M. Whitehead, personnel dean and secretary 
Paul School, Vir- 
ginia, recently was appointed to the position of Super- 
intendent of the School for Colored Deaf 
and Blind at Newport News, effective on July 1, 1940 
He will bring to the school its first all-Negro staff. 
He is the founder of the National Association of Per- 
Deans and Advisers of Men 
tional institutions, and has been reelected president for 


on admissions at St Lawrenceville, 


Virginia State 


educa- 


sonnel in colored 


three successive vears 





* 





* * 


LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECT PLANNED 
BY NEGRO SWEEPSTAKES WINNERS 


One hundred families of South Philadelphia’s Negro 
slum district are going to get modern low-priced apart- 
ments because a socially minded couple won a $150,000 
sweepstakes prize last April. 

The prize award completely changed the 
Benjamin and Pearl Mason and their two children. After 
existing on a weekly relief check of $11.40, they now 


lives of 


own their own home, an inexpensive automobile, and 
have paid back the $2,133.90 they received in relief 
money 

Now they are going to share what's left with other 


members of the Negro race. They will replace a dilapi- 
dated block 
apartments 

Their attorney 


mond Pace Alexander, 


of slum tenements with modern low rent 








Ray- 


representative is 
Philadelphia Negro 


and financial 
prominent 
lawyer, who recently acquittal for Mrs. Stella 
Alfonsi, the first of fifteen defendants brought to trial 


“arsenic ring’ murder case, to be freed 


won 


in an 
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Charles Lionel Franklin 


CHARLES L. FRANKLIN APPOINTED TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD STAFF 

The appointment of Dr. Charles Lionel Franklin, of 
New York City, as a Social Analyst in th 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Social Security Board was announced this week by John 


Service 
Insurance of the 
J. Corson, director of the Bureau. The appointment was 
made through regular civil service channels. 
Dr. Franklin will be engaged in administrative analysis 
with respect to the operation of Title II of the Social 
Act. Washington, 


nut his work will extend 


Security His headquarters will be 


to every part of the United 
States. This position on the administrative staff of the 
position which 


Board will place a Negro in a strategic 


will tend to assure the colored population of the country 
fair and equitable participation in the benefits to be 
jerived from the program 

Dr. Franklin was formerly a member of the staff of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Division of 
New York 


national Social Security 


Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 


State Department of Labor 
* * * 


CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
TO BE HELD AT TUSKEGEE 

The second 
Negro, sponsored by the American Association for Adult 


conference on adult education and the 
Education, the Extension Department of Hampton In- 
stitute, and the Associates of Negro Folk Education, will 
convene January Tuskegee Institute 
Representatives in the field of adult education, officially 
representing the state departments of education of some 
states, 


22-25 at 


Alabama. 


seventeen southern will participate with social, 
welfare, and educational leaders of national note from 
universities and colleges. 

Reports of current developments and practices in 
adult education among Negroes will be discussed and 


evaluated. Plans, recommendations, and proposals for 
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will be for- 





adult education 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY TO PUBLISH NEW 
REVIEW OF RACE AND CULTURE 





* 


Beginning this month, Atlanta Univers:ty wll pub 
lish a scholarly journal, under the title of “Phylon, the 
Atlanta University Review of Race and Culture The 


new publication, to be sed quarterly, will treat of th 


ac ind culture probl m of the 
States, and the world 


* * > 


NEGRO CATHOLIC LAY BROTHER NAMED 
PATRON FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Blessed Martin de Porres, the humble Negro Domuin- 


can lay brother whose cause for sainthood is now being 
prosecuted at the Vatican, has n formally proclaimed 
patron of social justice for Peru, his native country, by 
the Peruvian president, Oscar Raimundes Benavides 


News of this event was reccived here last week by 


the Rev. Norbert Georges, director of the Blessed Mar- 
tin Guild, from Archbishop Juan Domingo Vargas of 
Lima, Peru, official protector of the Apostolate of 
Blessed Martin in Peru. Bishop Vargas also wrote that 
a bronze tablet had be erected at the site of Blessed 
Martin's birthplace Lima by city officials 


* * * 


NEGRO SCHOLASTIC HONORS WINNERS 
HOLD THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


] 


I} third annual conference of Scholastic Honorary 


Societies in Negro Colleges convened at Arkansas Stat 


College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Deceinber ind ? The 
general theme of the meeting was “The Soc.al Obliga 
tions of the Gifted Student Dr. I. A. Derbeny, Ad 
ministrative Dean at Tuskegee Institute, was chosen 
president of the group 





Leo Bohanon, recently appointed Director 
of Social Work in Minneapolis, Minnesota 


South, the United 
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New Books on 


The Story of Julius Rosenwald 


US ROSENWALD. The Life of a Practica 
umanitarian. By M. R. Werner. New York: Har 
r & Brothers. $3.50. 


rAKE it from other works that M. R. Werner has 
done that he is a professional biographer. In ap- 
proaching the life story of Julius Rosenwald he had both 
1 disadvantage and an advantage-—a disadvantage in 
he had not been close enough personally to his sub- 

to get the feel of his spirit; an advantage in that 
could be satisfied with a simple statement of facts 
lable from records and interviews and not be tempt- 

to idealize his subject. It should also be observed at 
outset that the author quotes liberally from the let- 
and speeches of Mr. Rosenwald, thereby compen- 


ting to some extent for his lack of personal closeness 


Julius Rosenwald was born a block away from the 
home of Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois, and 
spent most of his boyhood in a house directly across the 
street from it. It is quite probable that living in that 
atmosphere and tradition exerted considerable influence 

his early thinking and accounts for some of his sub- 
sequent interests and sympathies. He did odd chores as 
a boy for which he received smal] pay. His training did 
ot go beyond the high school level. The son of a suc- 
cessful merchant, he was early attracted to salesman- 

p, beginning in his home town and extending to New 
York and Chicago, where in later years his great busi- 


ss success was achieved. 


The building of the Sears, Roebuck and Company 
mail order house, under Rosenwald’s presidency, from a 
mall business into a corporation that netted annual 
sales of over a half billion dollars, is a story to which a 
whole volume might be devoted. The author records the 
high spots in a chapter under the caption “Big Busi- 

ss.’ It is in this chapter and the closely related one, 
entitled “Civic Service,” that the author shows that hs 
had a free hand in telling his story. For instance, in 
speaking of wage policies, he says: “The wage policies 
f the businesses in which he had been engaged, while no 
orse than those of contemporaries were also no better 
He had been reared in a school of business which con- 
dered it dangerous and foolhardy to pay more for labor 
than was absolutely necessary.” With regard to buying 
“Rosenwald stuck to his 


determination to keep his business from such forms of 


prison made goods, he says: 


idealism which he felt might hamper its growth and 


development. Jane Addams argued with him frequently 


igainst the practice, which Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
any indulged in along with other large companies, of 
1ying some prison made goods. Rosenwald argued that 

must do and would do what his contemporaries did 

this matter.” He believed that the workers in his 
isiness should share the profits and worked out “an 
nployees profit-sharing plan which was one of the first 


the country and the most comprehensive and generous 


our Bookshelf 


of any in operation during the period.” While a con- 
servative in business and politics, he was tolerant and 


liberal toward those who differed from him 


The chapter of the most interest to Opportunity read- 
ers is the one on “The Negroes.” In this is told the well- 
known story of Mr. Rosenwald’s contributions to such 
institutions as the Urban League, the Young Men's 
Christian Associations and the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Associations 


The rural school building program that resulted in 
the erection of more than five thousand buildings for 
colored children, for which Mr. Rosenwald contributed 
a third of the construction costs, is rightfully given a 


place of central importance. 


Andrew Carnegie, William H. Baldwin, Booker T 
Washington, Jesse E. Moorland and George R. Arthur 
are mentioned as persons who influenced Rosenwald’s 


benefactions to the Negro. 


The author is at pains to give the impression that 
Rosenwald did not believe in social equality between the 
races. If by that he means that Mr. Rosenwald did not 
see the achievement of social equality as the solution 
of the race problem, he is probably correct. But, if he 
means that Mr. Rosenwald avoided social contacts with 
Negroes, he is in error, for it is a matter of record 
that he made liberal use of social contacts with leading 
Negroes when he had reason to believe that such con- 
tacts would serve to broaden the base of his informa- 
tion concerning the race and thereby lead to intelligent 


cooperation in the solution of its problems 


The letters and public utterances, from which the 
author quotes, give ample evidence of the deep and un- 
derstanding sympathy of Mr. Rosenwald with the Negro 
people in all of their problems and struggles. But in 
his approach to solutions he was a constructive worker 
rather than a crusader. 

Adequate space is given to the administration of the 
Rosenwald Fund, which he set up to carry on the hu- 
manitarian and philanthropic interests that were clos: 
to his heart. The appointment of Edwin R. Embree, 
until that time associated with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, to direct the activities of the Fund, was a guarante¢ 
at the start of intelligent, progressive administration 


Nepotism was repulsive to Mr. Rosenwald; therefore 
he avoided, as far as possible, having his relatives asso- 
ciated with him in his business affairs, seeking rather to 
encourage them to develop initiative and interests of 
their own. His elder son was the only member of his 
immediate family in the Sears-Roebuck business, and 
succeeded to the chairmanship of the Board after his 
death. All of the members of the family compose the 
Rosenwald Family Association, with the younger son, 
William, as president. This Association has at its com- 
mand resources apart from the Rosenwald Fund with 
which to help causes not within the scope of the Fund's 
administration. 

For those who were intimately associated with Julius 
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Rosenwald, or who had close personal contacts with 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE him, the book falls short of expected warmth and com- 
pleteness, but, after all, no biography is perfect 
* CHANNING H. TOBIAS 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
* 


1938 Placement Record—98.42% 
. DIXIE DEMAGOGUES. By Allan A. Michie and 


rre 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates Frank Ryhlick. New York: The Vanguard Press 


Get Jobs $2.50. 


e with the 1940 elections almost in sight it is particu- 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar larly important that a book of this type should be 


published for in it we find a brilliant exposition of one 


Action and Reaction in the South 











of America’s most potent political factors; namely, 








southern reaction. Since the Civil War the South has 


BENNETT COLLEGE produced one of the most vicious arrays of demagogues 


ever to have been of political significance. Among the 
GREENSBORO, N. if most notorious of these have been the Taylor brothers 
s of Tennessee, Ben Tillman and Cole Blease of South 
A Distinctive College for Daughters Carolina, James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, Tom Wat- 
of Discriminating Parents son of Georgia, Tom Heflin of Alabama, and, more re- 

+ cently, Louisiana's Huey Long 
CULTURAL ATMOSPHERE The passing of Long, the famous “hillbilly firebrand,” 
WELL TRAINED FACULTY did not mean the end of a movement but merely the 
AMPLE FACILITIES removal of one of its foremost exponents. Messrs. Michie 
and Ryhlick in their book piognantly indicate that the 
For Further Information, write South has given birth to a host of others who are hope- 
THE REGISTRAR ful of becoming an American Fuehrer. Foremost among 
these is John Nance Garner, the “Sage of Uvalde,” 














whose features, the authors humorously write, “‘com- 


WwW I L E Y Cc O L L E G E { bine the appearance of a cherub, a satyr, and a weather- 


PIONEER INSTITUTION | beaten kewpie doll.” Being neither a New Dealer nor 

FOR EDUCATION OF NECROES IN THE SOUTHWEST) noted for any progressive social ideas, he is the leader of 
SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE } . 

a group of Republican and anti-New Deal Democratic 

Longest single continuous Administration of members of Congress whom Michie and Ryhlick call 


“ any Negro college. ‘ . : 
Nationally accredited “A” class institution. Republocrats. Garner stands today as the South’s lead- 


OFFERS: Degree course in Liberal Arts and ing candidate for the Presidency. Since this is so, it is 
Sciences and Home Economics, all the more desirable that the man Garner should be 
Special courses in Art, Business, | ‘ ; 
Beauty Culture, Library Science, unveiled, rather than the legend, and this is precisely the 


Music, Physical education. task of the authors in their chapter on the “Texas Cool- 


Capable faculty; several members of which have idge. 

recognized literary productions to their credit. . — 

——7.—_ Senators Pat Harrison of Mississippi and Byrnes of 

Patronizing territory covers 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 





South Carolina are two of the strongest members of the 


Republocrats. Senator Harrison, who missed being the 


ei 
M. W. DOCAN, President. Marshall, Texas. 
majority leader of the Senate by one vote, has been very 








active in his opposition to the New Deal's tax and wage- 








hour legislation. Harrison and Byrnes have frequently 


Morris Brown College worked as a team and during the anti-lynch bill filibus- 


ter their effectiveness was particularly evident. As Michie 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. = E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE to “keep the South the nation’s Number One Political 
Courses leading to Problem The most prominent of them are Bilbo of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS Mississi Baile , Revnold f Nortl 1; 
- Mississippi, Bailey and ynolds of North Carolina, 
B. * 
ACLOS OF SCIENCE Tvydines of Maryland, Glass and Byrd of Virginia, Mc- 


Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and Kellar of Tennessee, Smith of South Carolina, and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of George of Georgia. Acting both singly and as a group 
Amesicen Colleges. these men have opposed most of the progressive legisla- 


For Further tndermation. write to: tion which has been brought to the floor of the Senate 


W. A. FOU NTAIN, jR.. President Dixie Demagogues is indeed praiseworthy for its insight 


into their methods of suppressing and rendering ineffec- 


and Ryhlick point out, a formidable group of southern 


Senators rank well abreast of these two in their efforts 














some of the nation’s most needed social legislation. 
’n the House side of the Capitol Martin Dies of 
is has usurped the spotlight by means of his chair- 
hip of the Special House Committee on un-Ameri- 
Activities. It is unfortunate that too few people ap- 
ate the real significance of the Dies Committee 
some it represents an heroic effort to save America 
foreign and dangerous ideologies, to others it is a 
gressional scandal monger. In reality, it is certainly 
the former and much more than the lattes 
Dies Committee is a very effective instrumentality 
ch was created to serve the interests of the totali- 
an-minded groups of the South and their northern 
ciates. The hysteria which it has endeavored to pro- 
among the American people is exactly the same 
that which was developed during the days of Recon- 
ction and gave rise to such organizations as the Ku 
x Klan, the Knights of the White Camelia, and the 
of °76. Similarly, the guiding spirits of the Dies 
mittee expect to foster organizations which, acting 
1 Red-baiting impetus, would oppress both racial and 
nomic minority groups. Once such organizations be- 
fully operative the Negro will cease to exist as an 
gral part of American society. It is regrettable that 
Michie and Ryhlick either did not desire o1 
unable to incorporate into their book much mor: 
al concerned with the purposes of this committee 
few pages that they do devote to it are good but 
much unsaid. The importance of the Dies 
ymittee cannot be overstressed for it is through the 
use of such legal devices that America can 


led into the wavs of totalitarian govern- 


Ihe authors carefully emphasize the thesis that “the 


Negro problem is much more a class problem than a 


problem Io most economists and political scien- 
this is an undeniable fact but more evidence than 
which is embraced within this book would have to 
assembled to absolutely convimce the uninitiated his 
s$ not mean to say that the conclusions of the authors 
entirely unsupported for some rather striking ex- 
mples of proof are given. The difficulty arises from the 
portions of the problem —_ are generally recog- 
as far from small. The authors, for instance, writ« 
of the effects of the poll tax. Most political ob 
are agreed that the poll tax is one of the most 
werful weapons of the Dixie Demagogues but no one 
ever made anything approaching a thorough in- 
stigation of its use. On ar of occasions Messrs 
hie and Rvhlick indicate the close connections be- 
northern and southern financiers. Here again they 
ch upon a problem which needs considerably more 
pment 
a larger sense Dixie Demagogues must be said to 
been written with a very realistic approach to a 
nderstanding of the political South In this re- 
ct it is definitely a pioneer. The authors are to be 
ther commended for the excellency of their descrip- 
of the persons about whom they write. Their in- 
quate treatment of the economic organization of the 
ith must be the concern of those who wish to inves- 


all the intricacies of the problem 


VINCENT J. BROWNE 
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DRY FIELDS AND GREEN PASTURES 
Continued from Page 10 


and artistic democracy of the white musicians 
On the whole, they behaved well; it has 
been public opinion largely that has been re- 
clandestine character of the 
Negro music was bootleggec 


have 


sponsible for the 
association : 
in the 


close 
“bootleg era.” 
Hot and Hybrid 


analvsis of jazz 


Winthrop Sargeant’s jazz: 
is the best and most scholarly 
and Negro secular folk music to date, and jfazz- 
men, bv Frederick Ramsey and Charles E 
Smith—a careful and zestful pilgrimage to the 
home sources of jazz, recounting first-hand rem- 
iniscences of the ‘old masters’ which were about 
to die out--has performed an inestimable ser- 
vice to present and future students of this im- 
portant musical tradition. It has also done be- 
lated justice to many an humble unknown wh« 
deserves the credit and should have had his 
share of Tin Pan Allevy’s millions. In the De- 
cember issue of Esquire, Elmer Simms Camp- 
bell has a well-documented article on The 
slues: The Negro’s Lament, with very fortun- 
ate authoritative material given by Charles C 
Cooke and Clarence Williams. 

enough, the streams of realism 


Interesting], 
ind romance, the traditions of dry fields and 
mingle gloriously in 


green pastures, meet and 
Negro folk music and a ull. in Negro jazz 


bove 


NEGRO ART IN CHICAGO 


Conti i from Page 22) 


that the had done them should 
ome there and have three months scholarship.” 
We talked islands. He told of row- 
ach morning at Carib, of diving off rocks 


And his 


mmunicated a bit of the 


per-on who 
about tne 
itting out into tn Diuc-¢grecen wate4©rs 
sketches on the bed « 
sea and sky of the islands 

There a violin in 
told me only that he had 
years ago to try to make 
What 


that he 
given a recital at 


a case on the floor He 
come to Chica ago three 
a living at art while 
I had to learn fron 
is an accomplished 
Abraham Lin- 
of Clarence 


was 


studying the violin 
other artists 
violinist, has 
coln Center, and is the 
Cameron White, famous violinist and composer 
In his three Gabriel has 
studied at the Hull House 
art classes. 

He says: “My aim is really to impress people 

people in general—not just a few people who 
study art. You can enjoy music and not know 
But vou enjoy it. That is enough. If I can 


was 
prot ve 


Vcar¥rs in Chic ago, 


Institute and at the 


why. 





people enjoy my pictures I will succeed ; 
reach my goal. I have lived in an art 
all my life. People in the Virgin Islands 
1 purse for me to come to Chicago. | only 
1at to show my responsibility to them, and 
esire to make good.” 


( . {ARLES Sebree’s st idio ad joins Gabriel's. 
4 His room is as small, is furnished much the 
I sat on the bed, Sebree on the one chair, 

we talked. eee 


Sebree is the “problem child,” the paradox, 
question mark among Chicago's young Ne- 
artists. Only 24, his star rose early. He has 

received much adulation. The press fawned on 
him for a while. Teachers considered him a 
white-haired boy. He has sold more paintings 
than any other of the group. In his ‘teens he 
was considered a professional artist. Many other 
ing Negro artists began to hope to be an- 
other Sebree. Whether or not this was bad for 
verv voung man who had something to say 
in paint can be questioned. I think it was 
Whether his art is purely boyish immaturity, 
not-too-extensive technical knowledge. imita- 
a significant Negro primitive style upon 
which many white critics insist, or genius, I 
leave for the critics to argue. 

Sebree is now being deflated. Some sav he ts 

n escapist. That he is insincere, employs tricks. 
thers that he is like a young poet who has shot 
is bolt. That he repeats himself and not very 

ll. That at 24 he is through. Meanwhile 

bree is much discussed and sells easilv. 


| looked forward to my interview with him. 
ithout much enthusiasm he told me that he 
ume to Chicago when he was 15, and at that 
time he felt he wanted to paint. He added that 
had had no formal training: had attended 
tures at the Art Institute: that he was in- 
sxenced by the Italian primitives (some say his 
fluence is purely Picasso); that he is ego- 
entric about his talents. 
He told me. “I’m tired of Chicago. 
here’s nothing here. I'm going to sell all my 
paintings and go to New York-——I know [ll 
ve a hard time there unless my friends come 
my aid. I may write some. Then later I'm 
ing to San Francisco. I wish I was in some- 
ng else instead of painting.” 
I summed Sebree up in my own mind as a 
ich-confused and disillusioned young man 
ho hasn’t as yet come of mature stature; a 
ing man who is unstable, not tied down 
htly enough to any one overwhelming, sclf- 
rificing desire; a young man who doesn’t 
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Rain and Sun 
By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


SEE futility 
a lithe swift-stepping giant 
striding with gentle tread 
on all the roads of life 
casting a spell 
on many with the charm 
of laughing eye, disarming smile. . 


But I see too 

that some are wear) 

of these honeyed melodies 
that drip from the giant’s lps 
they see and understand 

the paradox of hopele sone 
within a land replete 
with possibilities 

for universal happiness 
and recognize as sign 
that rain and sun 
descend and shine 

for poor and rich 


and black 


of hope the truth 


ind whit 


know his own mind. Sebree has done marvel- 
ously well so far. Whether he can get up of! 


the floor and fight back rests with him alon 


HE old mansion on the northwest corner 
30th and Ellis is falling into decay. An iron- 
erill fence on a stone embankment surrounds 
the estate. Inside the fence the grass is rusted 
The paint scales away from the building, the 
mortar crumbles from between the bricks, the 
wooden columns under the portico-porch ar« 
rotting. There has been no paint on them for 
years. The door opens. The aged housekeeper 
stands in the shadows. A musty smell permeates 
through the great, high-vaulted hallway. \ 
candle burns in a red cup on a rickety table. A 
winding staircase climbs the far wall and lifts 
itself to a beautiful stained glass window that 
lets in the gentle bars of light. Dust lies ove: 
the bare floor, the balustrade rail. The wal! 
paper hangs in little withered leaves from th 
ceiling and wall. This, once the estate of 





thy citizen of Chicago, is almost like a 
ited house. 
he old woman leads the way to a door on 
econd landing, knocks. The door opens and 
am Carter stands there in a soft green 
t, a neckerchief knotted about his throat. 
room is dingy, the windows small, the ceil- 
high. In a dark corner an old coal stove 
ly tries to warm the place. The furnace has 
en taken out of the building. The rooms have 
‘s, and coal is stored in the closets. 

(arter’s room is the size of two. In a bucket 

the table is a bunch of celery. On the table 
is « loaf of bread, butter, cans of vegetables. On 
the floor are a number of empty milk bottles. 

about the room are vases of oak leaves and 
pussy-willows—the touch of an artist. 

Pictures hang against the nude walls, stand 
on the floor. There is a cot against the wall. 
he, floor is bare, dirty. Carter apologizes for 
this; says he has time only for his work. But a 
cleanly-scrubbed floor would spoil the effect. 
On the easel is Carter's latest painting for the 

project. 

Carter handles his canvases as if they were 
hildren. He takes pleasure showing them. 
“Shirley” comes to hand, a splendid canvas, 
nfinished. The handling of the light has been 
executed with great feeling. 

Carter is 30 years old. He has had little for- 

nal training and has gained no revenue from 
nis paintings. With two dollars in his pocket he 
went to the University of Illinois and managed 

stay a year. His were the usual jobs—scrub- 
bing floors, washing dishes. In 1930 he went 
to the Art Institute and was able to get in two 
ears there. Since then it has been a struggle 

w hand-holds: working at odd jobs, painting 

bare rooms with poor light. He has been 
represented by occasional exhibitions here and 
Then the art project and security, a 
hance to work. 

Carter says: “Here in Chicago the trend is 

ward propaganda in art. There is no social 
significance in my work. I want to be 

presentative painter— not necessarily limited 
racial representation. I have always exhibited 
ith others. I am planning a one-man show so 

hat I can get opinion and criticism of my 
hg 


inere. 


a good, 


There are many more, but space prohibits 
lling of each of their lives in detail. One and 
| they are working, studying, dreaming, paint- 
z. And it would surprise no one familiar with 
cir work if out of this group some 
oped a great American artist whose 
uld be acclaimed around the world. 


day de- 


name 
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